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CHAPTER ONE 


1. The Problem 

It was a brisk, clear Sunday morning early In September. 

I was sitting near the back of the Church in which I worked 
as a seminarian. It was a typical Sunday morning service at 
St. Thomas Episcopal Church, Somerville. The bulletin said 
that Morning Prayer today would Include a baptism. The party 
to be baptized was named Brown. Strange I did not know any- 
one named Brown in the congregation. They must be new 
people. It was a typical Sunday - except - the baptismal 
party had not shown up. The baptism was scheduled to take 
place immediately after the second lesson. As the rector 
finished reading the first lesson, I noticed his eyes scanning 
the congregation. At St. Thomas' you know where everyone sits 
so any new member or visitor is readily noticed. 

"If the baptismal party does not arrive before the end of 
the next lesson,” said the rector, "the service will continue 
as usual." 

Strange announcement, I thought to myself. It Is as 
though he either expected the party to be late or to not show 
up at all. Almost as though on cue, the baptismal party did 
arrive, during the second lesson; and the baptism went on as 
planned. Once the infant had been baptized and the service 
was about to resume, I noticed the rector lean toward the 
parents and whisper something to them. The parents shook 
their heads in a negative reply, whereupon, they immediately 
left the Church, never to return. 
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This experience, to which I was merely an observer, was 
one of the most shaking and memorable of my seminary career. 

I could not get over the image in my mind of this party arriv- 
ing seconds before the baptism and leaving seconds after. It 
was as though the Church was performing a service for these 
people after the pattern of a coin operated cigarette machine. 
What does such a use of the Church and the sacraments say to 
our understanding of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ, 
the community of all believers? ’Where is the community? 

I remember talking with the rector of St. Thomas' for more 
than an hour that night, and many more hours in the months 
thereafter, about this experience. Was he surprised to see the 
party arrive seconds before the baptism? No, it often happens 
that the party bringing a child to be baptized will purposely 
wait in order to avoid the opening parts of the service. Did 
he invite them to stay, or did he make them feel welcomed? Of 
course he did, that is what the whispering was about; but they 
had other things to do, so they said. Will he ever see them 
again? Not unless they have another child or somehow need the 
services of the Church again. These are the peripheral mem- 
bers of the Church, --a group of people who are nominally Chris- 
tian, who use the Church for the services it provides, but 
people who give little of themselves to its life and worship. 

The problem of the peripheral membership of the Church was 
to haunt me for many months. Questions came to mind faster 
than I could begin to answer them. Why do people become fringe 
members of the parish? Why do they remain there? What does 


baptism mean to a family which otherwise has no contact with 
the Church? What is the attitude of these people to the 
Church, to God? Are the peripheral members of the Church try- 
ing to tell us something that we simply cannot hear by bring- 
ing their children only for baptism? Who are the fringe mem- 
bers of the Church and what relationship do they bear to the 
active members? How does the organized Church minister to the 
peripheral Church, and how can this ministry be extended? Is 
it desirable to bring the peripheral members into the parish? 
And finally. Is the peripheral Church best described as the 
Church’s dying fringe or the potential growing edge? 

In one sense, it could be said that the purpose of this 
thesis is to answer the questions posed above. It was the 
haunting feeling that these questions have not really been 
taken seriously In the past that brought me into this study. 

It would, however, be foolish to suppose that this thesis 
could begin to answer many of them with any real basis of 
validity. Since I had decided that this study should be based 
on objective research among peripheral members of the Church, 
it became necessary to choose a problem. The research problem 
I chose was, "What image do the peripheral members of St. 
Thomas' Parish have of a minister?” 

It is also necessary in objective research to develop a 
definition of the phrase "peripheral member of the Church." 

In determining who are peripheral members of the Church, I 
will use as my criterion the occasional service factor. The 
word "occasional" comes from the set of offices in the Book of 
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Common Prayer beginning with Baptism. Occasional services, 
then, are the functions of baptism, confirmation, marriage, 
and burial which the Church performs. The peripheral member 
of the Church is the member who takes advantage of these Church 
functions but never enters into its fellowship and worship. 

I chose to study the image of the minister among these 
people because I believe it will provide (1) Important factual 
information concerning opinions and stereotypes of the minister 
in the minds of one selected group of peripheral Church members. 
(2) an indication of these people’s opinions and stereotypes 
of the Church and its role in society, and (3) a basis for vis- 
ualizing the most effective forms of ministry among the peri- 
pheral members of the Church. 

The purpose, then, of this thesis is first of all to 
determine the ” image of the minister” in the minds of a select- 
ed number of peripheral members of St. Thomas Church, Somer- 
ville. This ’’image” will be ascertained by means of action 
research. Using this image as a guide, I will attempt to come 
to some understanding of who these people are, why they con- 
tinue to belong to the Church, and what kind of ministry would 
most fit their needs. 

2. The Method 

" r “ t 

The subject of this research, as I have said, is the peri- 
pheral members of St. Thomas Church, Somerville - who they are, 
how they live, what the Church's ministry is to them. To carry 
out this research, I chose only families to interview as St. 
Thomas Church is made up primarily of families. There is not a 



large number of single people among the adult membership of 
the parish. As nearly as can be ascertained, there are a 
total of eighty families, not Including individuals, on the 
parish register of St. Thomas Church. Of these, approxi- 
mately forty-five families have at least the husband or wife 
in regular attendance (over twenty-six Sunday worship service 
per year) at St. Thomas Church. This leaves thirty-five 
families for which neither husband nor wife have regular 
attendance. Breaking this latter group down further, there 
are approximately twenty-five families which have school age 
children or children just out of school. These are the fami- 
lies most likely to make use of the occasional services of 
the Church, and it was from this group that the subjects for 
this survey were chosen. This represents thirty-one percent 
of the families of St. Thomas Church, Somerville. In my 
research, I attempted to interview eleven peripheral families 
This is fourteen percent of the total families of the parish 
and twenty-four percent of the peripheral families of the 
parish who have school age children. 

Research focusing on the peripheral members of a parish 
presents many difficulties. In the first place, there is a 
tremendous lack of research in this area upon which the 
researcher can draw for preliminary guidelines and hypotheses 
I was unable to locate even one project on the peripheral 
members of a parish. Secondly, it is difficult to find a 
problem which is small enough to lend itself to the research 
method and yet significant enough to give the researcher an 
adequate understanding of the peripheral member's outlook on 
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life and attitude toward the Church. Several research problems 
were considered - (1) the relationship of mixed marriages to 
peripheral membership in the Church* (2) the relationship of 
emotional stress to peripheral membership in the Church* (3) 
guilt feeling of the peripheral members of the Church about 
not being active in the Church* (4) the relationship between 
the religious practices and habits of the peripheral Church 
members and the religious practices and habits of their child- 
hood homes* (5) the degree of social integration of the peri- 
pheral member of the Church to the community at large* (6) the 
past experience of the peripheral member to the Church, and 
(7) the attitudes and understanding of God and Church in the 
life of the peripheral member of the Church. All of these 
problems were considered and finally rejected as being either 
too difficult accurately to discover or incapable of providing 
the researcher with a large enough view of the life and the 
attitudes of the peripheral Church member. 

Another problem connected with doing research in Somerville 
is the fact that little research of any kind has been done in 
this community. Somerville is in a sense, a ghetto* but because 
it is white, it attracts little attention from researchers and 
community planners. Nevertheless, the Canadian, Irish, and 
Portuguese people are in effect cut off from the neighboring 
communities of Arlington, Medford, Everett, and Cambridge. 
Incorporated as a town in 1842, and established as a city in 
1872, this community of over one hundred thousand people has 
grown as an industrial center at the expense of its residential 
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areas. The majority of the people of Somerville live inter- 
spersed among automobile assembly plants, foundries, machine 
shops, coffee processing works, printing plants, and beverage 
plants. Some people say that the juvenile delinquency problem 
is one of the worst in the nation. Religiously, the community 
is highly Roman Catholic. 

Because there has been so little research work done on 
both the peripheral members of a parish and on the community 
of Somerville, it seemed best to make this research project 
one of ascertaining certain facts about the peripheral members 
of St. Thomas Church from which relevant hypotheses could be 
drawn, rather than the usual method of formulating certain 
hypotheses, which will either be proven or disproven by the 
research. Therefore, this research begins with very few hypo- 
theses but is rather an attempt to Identify problem areas among 
the peripheral people of the Church and formulate hypotheses 
which could later be proven or disproven by more formal 
research. 

There are nine (9) steps that have been followed in this 
survey: 

(1) The research began with a series of house to house 
interviews late in September, 1965. Mv method in these surveys 
was to pick a neighborhood at random and begin to knock on 
doors. I would introduce myself by saying, "I am conducting a 
survey of Church membership in this area. Would you have a 
moment to answer a few questions?" Having asked a few pre- 
liminary questions as to whether or not they attend Church, 
where, and how frequently, I would state that my primary 
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interest was in the question of why people do not attend or 
involve themselves in the parish and could they give me any 
suggestions from their own experience and observation. My 
purposes in this random survey were to (1) feel the pulse of 
the community and (2) to get some ideas as to what would be 
the best research problem to investigate among the peripheral 
church members. This, I felt would be best done with the aid 
of the people of the community. 

2) The second step in the research was to write a ques- 
tionnaire. The purpose of this questionnaire was to provide 
detailed information in one particular area of concern which 
could be used as an indicator of feelings and attitudes to- 
wards related areas of concern. The area chosen to be tested 
by the questionnaire was the image of the minister in the 
minds of the peripheral members of the Church. The image of 
the minister was chosen because the minister, as no other 
figure, can take on projected feelings that a person might 
have toward God and the Church. It is important to emphasize 
that it is the image that was to be tested, and not factual 
information that these people may or may not have. The ques- 
tionnaire utilized a combination of closed and open questions. 
It was felt that the closed type of question is best used when 
looking for relevant facts and that the open question is most 
capable of giving feeling tones and attitudes on complex issues. 

3) Thirdly, the questionnaire was tested on non-theologi- 
cally oriented people to see (1) if these people could under- 
stand the questions and the instructions, and (2) to obtain 
their feelings about answering the questions that were being 
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4) The fourth step Involved preliminary Interviews with 
two families of St. Thomas Church, who are on the periphery 
of the parish. The purpose of these preliminary interviews 
was to (1) practice my interviewing techniques, and (2) ascer- 
tain what to expect and look for in an interview with peri- 
pheral Church families. 

5) Then introductory letters were sent to selected member 
of the peripheral members of St. Thomas Church. Eight letters 
were sent to eight families, chosen by the rector, who were to 
become the primary subjects of this research. 

6) The selected subjects were then interviewed. In set- 
ting up the interview, I phoned each subject one week after 
they had received my introductory letter. They were all told 
in the letter that I would call them on the telephone. 

7) Each subject was given a questionnaire (one question- 
naire per person) at the end of the interview. They were told 
that the questionnaire was to help me understand what kind of 
a person a minister should be if he is to have an effective 
ministry. 

8) The eighth step in this research project was to give 
the same questionnaire to the active members of St. Thomas 
Church so as to have a way of comparing the responses of the 
active and peripheral members of the parish. These question- 
naires were given to the active members after a regular Sunday 
morning worship service. 

9) Finally, the ninth step was to analyze and interpret 
the returned questionnaires. Again, the purpose of this 
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research project was to form hypotheses about the peripheral 
Church members and not to prove or disprove any hypotheses 
formulated prior to the research. For this reason, the inter- 
pretation of both the questionnaire and the interview is highly 
personal and stands In need of proof by more formal research 
me thods . 

3 . Background of St. Thomas Parish 

St. Thomas Church is one of four Episcopal Churches serv- 
ing a combined total of 436 communicant Episcopalians In the 
City of Somerville. St. Thomas Church is the largest of the 
Episcopal Churches in Somerville. Emmanuel Church, Somerville, 
is barely hanging on with twenty-four communicants. Christ 
Church, Somerville, is now served by a regular supply priest, 
who earns his living as a lawyer but serves Christ Church in 
turn for his home. Christ Church is listed in The Episcopal 
Church Annual as having sixty-six communicants. 

St. Thomas Church was built and furnished at Union Square, 
Somerville In 1870 by a group of families who broke away from 
Emmanuel Church, Somerville. Emmanuel Church was a high 
church parish, and these families objected to certain "detest- 
able practices" which were going on at this time. A small 
wooden structure was erected on the present site at Union 
Square and consecrated St. Thomas Church on July 9, 1875. ihe 
earliest records (taken from The Living Church Annual which 
since 1953 has been called The Episcopal Chur oh Annual ) show 


that In 1914 St. Thomas Church had three hundred eighty-nine 
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communicants . These same records show that the Church steadily 
grew in communicant membership through 1937. That was the same 
year that Rector A (rector from 1918 to 1937) retired. In 
1937 the records show four hundred ninety-six communicant mem- 
bers, but in 1938 and 1939 there were three hundred three and 
two hundred twenty-nine communicant members respectively. The 
two year drop of two hundred sixty-seven communicant members, 
or better than one-half the communicant membership of the 
parish, suggests that during the rectorship of Rector A the 
membership roll was highly padded. The argument for a much 
lower estimate of the number of communicant members in the 
latter 1930's Is supported by the fact that the Parish Regis- 
ter shows only five baptisms in 1935 and only eight baptisms 
in 1940. Five baptisms in 1955 does not suggest a communi- 
cant membership of four hundred eighty-eight members as 
recorded In The Living Church Annual . 

In an interview with a former rector of St. Thomas Church 
(Rector B) it was reported that the latter 1930' s and the 
1940' s were Indeed hard times for St. Thomas Church. It was 
said that Rector A's finest accomplishment was the placing of 
candles on the altar. During this period, it was said, the 
congregation was down to a few ''die hard" families who used 
to gather around an old pot belly stove to hold services. 

Some of these old families are still regular members of the 
parish. It was their stubborn persistence in keeping the 
parish going that saved it from folding completely. In order 
to hold on, however, many stringent sacrifices had to be made. 
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The parish building was closed from Sunday afternoon to the 
following Sunday morning, and the heat was turned off com- 
pletely. This is still advocated by some of the old members 
of this era as a way to meet the financial problems of today. 
The diocese took little Interest in the parish at this time - 
a fact which is still bitterly remembered by some members. 

Prom 1942 through 1950 the parish was served by an older 
man, Rector P. Rector P. was living in semi-retirement and 
serving both St. Thomas Church and Emmanuel Church, Somerville. 
Although The Living Church Annual has the communicant member- 
ship steadily rising (442 members in 1950), in actual fact 
the membership of the parish was probably decreasing. This is 
supported by the fact that only eleven baptisms took place in 
1950. In 1949, however, the Diocese of Massachusetts decided 
to do something about St. Thomas Church and assigned a team 
of seminarians from the Episcopal Theological School to work 
In the parish. 

The years between 1949 and 1959 were years of increased 
activity. Membership began to go up and the parish came alive 
with activities. The Parish Register shows that baptisms 
doubled during these years. The people of the parish seemed 
to enjoy having young men serve as ministers after such a long 
period of older men. The story Is still told of one particu- 
larly talented and eccentric seminarian who used to play the 
organ 'by ear' and would suddenly leave the Instrument and run 
up and down the aisle yelling at the people to sing louder. 
Apparently the service was rather unstructured and sometimes 
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even wild, but the people loved it and held a deep respect 
for their seminarian. 

In 1952 one of the seminarians w ho had served St. Thomas 
Church became its rector upon graduation from seminary. Rec- 
tor B was an energetic young man whose greatest gift was the 
willingness and desire to be with and visit his parishioners 
wherever they were. One of the most significant developments 
during this period was the addition to the parish of approxi- 
mately fifteen new families. Most of these families were 
young men and women who were entering into several new experi- 
ences - including family life, vocational careers, and Church 
life. They were, for the most part, young, energetic, warm 
people who were also young in the faith. The contrast between 
these new families and the older families was marked. Tension 
began to appear in the parish between these groups but was 
prevented from erupting by the fact that the parish was now, 
financially and socially, on the move. 

This tension finally broke loose in the latter 1950's. 

Two elements were most responsible for this unfortunate occur- 
rence. Rector B. resigned in 1956 and for nearly a year the 
parish went without a rector. Ready to accept almost anyone, 
the parish called a new Rector in 1957 who lacked the sensi- 
tivities to deal with tense situations. The new Rector was 
sometimes rude to members of the parish. He seemed to become 
Involved in needless arguments and disagreements with the 
vestry. Gradually he found himself alienated from a large 
portion of the congregation. The second element that led to 



the outbreak of tensions was the fact that about six young 
families moved out of Somerville in the first year after Rec- 
tor B. Resigned. Consequently there was a rapid decline of 
very active members of the parish with a corresponding decline 
in the parish's financial income. With some families moving 
out of Somerville and some families being alienated by the 
Rector, activities and goodwill suddenly ground to a halt in 
the parish. 

When Rector W. replaced Rector E. in 1962, parish morale 
was very low at St. Thomas Church. Attendance at the Sunday 
worship service was low and there were almost no thriving 
groups or organizations within the parish. The parish was 
dominated and even intimidated by a few old time members, 
who, remembering the hard times of the 1930' s, advocated clos- 
ing the parish from Sunday to Sunday as a way of meeting the 
financial needs of the parish. Here again, financial prob- 
lems and bitterness on the part of a few members had caused 
the parish to lose sight of any real purposes of the Church. 

Rector W. made it clear from the beginning that the 
primary concern of the parish was not going to be the job of 
saving money - particularly at the expense of the people of 
the parish. The primary job as he saw it was to make the 
parish a community of people who could love one another. In 
order to do this, it was necessary for the new rector to stand 
up to certain of the members of the vestry who were intimidat- 
ing the congregation by their bitterness. The parish building 
was opened up again for the use of the parish organizations. 
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The Rector fought many battles with the clerk of the vestry 
over the idea of heating the building and using the lights 
during the week. When the seminarian reported one Sunday even- 
ing that the Clerk was trying to chase the youth group out of 
the Church, the Rector stood behind the seminarian completely. 
Such actions made for many bitter scenes at first, but gradu- 
ally everyone began to understand that the Church building was 
going to be used for parish activities again. What has hap- 
pened in the four years since Rector W. assumed the rectorship 
of St. Thomas Church, Somerville is best summed up in the Rec- 
tor’s own report to the Bishop on August 1, 1965. 


The parish is making strides forward in the 
rather difficult and much-needed business of 
becoming a Parish. It is more united. Older 
families are beginning to come back. The ten- 
sions of a few years ago are disappearing. It 
has become a Parish with a surprising amount of 
concern and love among the members; with an 
increasing number of lay people volunteering 
for work of various kinds; it is even learning 
to relax and laugh and have a good time. 

On the other hand, statistically, the Parish 
is either standing still or slipping back 
slightly. Some members have died; some families 
have moved away; the number of pledges has 
shrunk; and the finances have not materially 
impr oved . ^ 


So far we have been trying to develop a picture of the 
history of St. Thomas Church, Somerville in order to under- 
stand some of the forces at work in the lives of the peri- 
pheral members of the parish. The history of a parish, how- 
ever, only gives a partial picture of the relationship of the 
peripheral people to the Church. Two areas of these people’s 
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lives remain to be studied. In the first place each indivi- 
dual has his own history and his own personality. Until we 
know these people as persons we cannot really say much about 
the relationship of the peripheral Church members to the 
Church. This will be the subject of the third chapter of this 
thesis. There is a part of the history of these people's lives, 
however, that is somewhat common to all the members of the 
parish. Let us look, therefore, at the cultural and social - 
background of the people of St. Thomas Church. 

The majority of the members of St. Thomas Church, and in 
fact the majority of the people in Somerville are second and 
third generation immigrants from the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada. Life in the Maritime Provinces was a hard one. Liv- 
ing standards were close to the subsistence level. Life was 
weaned from the seas, and the job of "earning” that living 
was shared by the whole family. A person never grew too old 
to help support the family, and the young were given their 
part of work to do from an early age. 

The family was the basic unit of social ties. It served 
most of the social needs for companionship and education. It 
was within the family that a young man learned how to make a 
living and a young girl learned how to keep house, cook, and 
make the family clothes. 

Many of these same characteristics can still be seen in 
the families of Somerville. These are hard-working, thrifty, 
and proud people. They are Intelligent but do not hold an 
education to be of great value. Children are expected to go 
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to work upon graduation from high school, but they are dis- 
couraged from leaving home before they get married. Social- 
ization is much more family centered in Somerville than is 
usually found on the American scene. Sometimes their indi- 
vidualism reaches the point of the ridiculous. Rector W. 
relates the following story about the time the Church needed 
a new toilet in the men's wash room. 

A vestry man brought one, went to work, put it 
in, saw that it worked properly, and went home. 
Shortly afterward the then senior warden came 
with a plumber and another toilet. But - the 
job had been done. The senior warden was not a 
man to be stopped by a little thing like that. 

He had the plumber rip out the new toilet in- 
stalled by the vestryman, and his own toilet 
installed. The other toilet was left contemptu- 
ously lying in the middle of the floor. 


This kind of individualism is at least partly the reason 
that "the Parish has become more and more dominated by the 
loudest, most crotchety, and frequently by the least informed 
or educated people ." 3 It may also help explain the very sad 
situation that now exists in Somerville's Episcopal Churches: 


...four Churches in the City instead of one... 
a lack of interest in reaching people, or in 
finding out what a Christian Parish is for, 
what the purpose is; a shortage of Church School 
teachers, or of lay leadership in any field...; 
an almost pathological refusal to come to Annual 
Parish Meetings and other Parish doings for fear 
of becoming involved with others. ^ 


In summary then, we can say that St. Thomas Church, 
Somerville, has gone through a long period of perhaps twenty- 
five years in which both Internal and external tensions have 
created a great deal of bitterness and exclusiveness in the 
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parish. The parish is dominated by a few families which con- 
sider themselves to be the ’’saviours” of the Church. These 
families are the loudest and least Informed members of the 
parish. Under Rector E. many new families were brought into 
the Church and seemed to be very active. The main character- 
istics of the new families were that they were young people 
with children and they were also ’’young in the faith.” Under 
Rector E. the new families were subjected to a great deal of 
bitterness and pressure from the old families, and they were 
often treated tactlessly by the Rector himself. Many of the 
new families left the parish during this period with a lot of 
hostility toward the Church. These families together with 
the normal group of people on the fringe of any parish make up 
a proportionally high number of peripheral Church members. 

The emotional climate of St. Thomas Church has become much 
more friendly during the past four years under the present 
Rector. There are still many tensions which this parish must 
face in the future, but new lay leadership is now developing 
which should be equal to the task. 

The job of developing a parish in which the loudest and 
ugliest members could no longer scare the rest of the congre- 
gation away, however, has occupied all the time and energies 
of the present Rector. There has been no concentrated effort 
during this time to reach out to the people on the periphery 
of the parish life. This is probably best in view of the 
fact that a bitterly divided parish is in no position to pre- 
sent a healthy view on Christianity to ths per Ipheral members 


of the Church. The time 
upon ua . If, In this re 
time to reach out to the 
how should this be done? 
set forth several of the 
mission today. 


to reach out, however, may now be 
search project, we find that it is 
peripheral members of the Church, 
The next chapter will attempt to 
most prevalent views of the Church’ 
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CHAPTER TWO 

Contemporary literature on the Church and the Church’s 
task In the world has not studied the peripheral membership 
of the Church as an entity In itself as of this time. There 
is, however, a great deal of contemporary literature on prob- 
lems that are directly related to the problem of the peri- 
pheral members of the Church. Literature which deals with 
the question of why the Church has lost the power to be rele- 
vant in a secular world and why the Church stands still in a 
rapidly moving metropolitan society will be of significant 
help in understanding the peripheral members of the Church 
and the Church's ministry to its peripheral members; for it 
is just the existence of the problem of the peripheral mem- 
bership of the Church which, in my opinion, points to the 
failures of the Church today. This chapter will briefly 
outline what contemporary literature has identified as the 
major Issues that the Church must face In a secular, urban 
society, and why the Church has lost its power to speak the 
Word of God in that society. 

1. The Flock 

Much of the literature being produced today on the Church 
comes in the form of criticism. How an institution like the 
Church has always been the target for criticism both by those 
outside the institution and by those people who are leaders 
of the institution. Today, however, it seems that everybody 
and anybody Is capable of writing criticism on the Church. 
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Writers outside of the Church denounce the Church as hypo- 
critical, a leech on society, or the guardian of outdated 
values. Laymen criticize the Church for becoming Involved 
uncritically with each and every social movement that attracts 
public attention. Some people say the Church has no business 
getting Involved with politics, social unrest, and those 
Issues which belong "properly” to the business or economic 
world. Theologians and Church leaders, on the other hand, 
criticize the Church because It does not move fast enough In 
political and social Issues. They say the Church must Increase 
its Involvement In the social and political spheres of socl- 
ety. 

One of the most cutting criticisms of the Church to appear 
In the last few years is Pierre Barton’s, The Comf or table Pew . 

A former Anglican, Berton describes the Church as a preserver 
of the status quo, a teacher of harmful moralisms, and a 
worshipper of national creeds. 


When Christianity becomes part of the religious 
and social establishment, when It weaves Itself 
into the national creed, It becomes an Inflexible 
religion, suffering truly from a kind of ’right- 
ness' that renders It disdainful of new condi- 
tions, mores, habits, or attitudes. It looks 
back upon the past rather than forward Into the 
future, until It becomes Itself fossilized, 
using symbols and language no longer appropriate 
to its place and time.l 


Berton is even more critical of the ministers and their 
abilities, or lack of the same, to communicate effectively. 
"That many sermons of today tend to be spiritless, irrelevant, 
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dull, and badly delivered, there can be little doubt,” he 
says. "The luke warm pulpit makes hypocrites of Its occu- 
pants. The priest who says less than he believes from the 
pulpit, the priest who says merely what he thinks people want 
him to say, the priest who pulls his punches because the 
religious es tablishment requires it, loses a portion of his 
dignity .” 3 

John A. T. Robinson, the outspoken Bishop of Woolwich, 
also identifies the problem of the failure of the Church to 
minister effectively in today's society as a problem of com- 
munication. For Robinson, however, the communication failure 
is not merely confined to uninspired preachers or the fetters 
of the religious establishment. The failure of the Church to 
communicate the Gospel in our society stems from the fact 
that the metaphysical and mythological framework in which the 
Gospel is preserved is unsuitable in a society that no longer 
accepts that metaphysical and mythological world-view. "There 
is a growing gulf," says Robinson, "between the traditional 
orthodox super naturalism in which our Faith has been framed 
and the categories which the 'lay' world finds meaningful 
today." For Robinson, the Church must find new ways to talk 
about God, Christ, Redemption, The World, and all other con- 
cepts which have technical meanings remote from modern ways 
of thinking and speaking. 

The fact that these two books are written on the English 
and Canadian scene does not diminish their importance in this 
country. The fact that both books have been among the best 
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sellers on college campuses testifies to their relevance to 
the American scene. We may object to the pessimism with which 
Berton views the Church, but few Churchmen are unwilling to 
admit that many of his criticisms are well taken. And many 
scholars object to the answers that Robinson proposes to his 
own questions, but most Churchmen agree with his basic premise 
that the Christian religion has lost its power and relevancy 
In our modern secular society. 

Yet, the current literature being produced on the Ameri- 
can scene concerning the task of the Church in a modern secu- 
lar, urban society, and the problems confronting the Church 
in carrying out that task has a slightly different perspec- 
tive. For most of the literature dealing with the task of 
the Church in this country seems to raise the question whether 
the present institutional structure of the Church, as it is 
found in this country, can minister effectively in a society 
that is characteristically urban and secular. George W. Webber 
says , 


The institutional forms of the congregation 
today... were formed in the life of a rural and 
small town America, a century ago. We have 
perpetuated nineteenth-century patterns that 
served their own time well into a radically 
different historical context, into an age of 
radical change. But it is the testimony of 
inner-city pastors that the traditional pat- 
terns of church life are not able to contain 
the ever-new wine of the gospel in an urban 
contex t . b 


Webber goes on to explain that in rural and small town 
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America the basic patterns of society were founded in the 
family. Today this is not true. ’’Anyone with teen-aged 
children knows full well that the pressures exerted effective- 
ly on our youth come far more from outside the family than 
from within. And yet, says Webber, our parishes are still 
using Sunday-school materials and church programs that assume 
stable patterns of family life. How do you tell a boy who 
knows no father, or a boy who has been deserted by his father, 
or a girl whose father raped her that God is the father of us 
all?, asks Webber. How can you speak of family relationships 
to a teenager who knows no family and expect that teenager to 
know the love of God? Yet this is the type of material the 
Church is still using, and even our traditional parish struc- 
ture of "family services", pot luck dinners, Sunday schools, 
and youth groups, all unintentionally exclude those, young or 
old, who are without families. Even where families do exist, 
and where parishes minister primarily to families, the basic 
ties between family members are so weakened as to suggest a 
weakening In the Church structure as well. 

Strangely enough, it is a couple of English authors who 
have given the best image of what the present Church structure 
has done to the Christian faith. Mark Gibbs and T. Ralph 
Morton see the Church as it is presently constituted as com- 
posed of shepherds and their flock. It is the shepherds, or 
the clergy, who have the job of deciding the doctrine and 
administering the sacraments, preaching, visiting, and caring 
for souls. In short the ministry is committed to the clergy 
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while the flock exists merely as an object of the shepherds' 
care. Consequently, the laity has become "God's frozen 
people." This image will not do any longer, indeed, it never 
was a sufficient image of the Church. 

2. Agent of Change 

A new image of the Church is needed today if the Church 
is to minister effectively in this urban, secular society. 

This seems to be the clear mandate of contemporary literature 
on the Church. George W. Webber calls this image "the Congre- 
gation in mission". Gibson Winter speaks of the "Servant 
Church", and Harvey Cox says the Church is to be God’s "Avant- 
garde" in the World. All of these images seem to me to point 
toward a Church which is called to be an agent of change in 
the world. The Church can no longer float with the tide, or 
what is worse, the Church cannot stand in resistance to the 
changing social conditions. For it is only when the Church 
stands in the forefront of change that it can have any hand 
in the direction change will take. 

An analysis of the Church as an agent of change seems 
to take place on three levels, or in the form of three' roles. 
The first role is the pastoral ministry or the loving out- 
reach of the community which cares for people. A whole new 
profession has grown up in recent times for the ordained 
minister as a person competent in counseling and therapeutic 
techniques. This is a great new dimension in the Church's 
ability to help people in the difficult areas of personal 
relationships. It is one way in which the Church can be an 
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agent of change rather than a preserver of moralising and 
broken institutions. The pastor who is able to effect recon- 
ciliation between married couples on the point of divorce, or 
counsel divorce rather than preserving a marriage which is 
detrimental to the whole family, is much more capable of com- 
municating the love and care of the Church than the pastor 
who holds his people to rules and laws which the Church demands 
inspite of the conditions inherent in the situation. To aid 
the pastor in this work of caring for people and reconciling 
relationships, the Church must develop a theology which con- 
siders the good of the person rather than the maintainance of 
law . 

The pastoral role, however, is not given merely to the 
ordained minister. The Church itself must participate in the 
pastoral work of caring for people. This can be done in two 
ways. In the first place, each individual Christian must com- 
municate the love and care of Christ in so far as he is able. 
This means that the Christian doctor is not merely a profes- 
sional man in the secular world, but he is a Christian in the 
world. It also means that the job of visiting the sick and 
the shut-ins is not exclusively the job of the ordained 
minister but the job of each individual Christian. George 
Webber tells of a layman in the East Harlem Protestant Parish 
who is particularly capable of helping people meet immediate 

personal crisis and devotes certain hours of the day to merely 

7 

being available in the neighborhood for this purpose. Here 
we see a layman participating in the pastoral care of the 
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Church; and we also see the Church as an institution setting 
up the structure for pastoral care. This is the second way 
the Church can participate in the pastoral work of caring for 
people. The Church which by its institutional structures 
attempts to meet the needs of people communicates the love and 
care of God for people in the world. 

Growing out of the attempt of the Church to meet the needs 
of people is the second role that the Church must accept as an 
agent of change in the world - the role of interpreter of 
ultimate meaning in a world of meaninglessness. The primarily 
advocate of this concern in our society has been Paul Tillich, 
but indeed most of the contemporary writers on the Church and 
Christianity are basically trying to show that the Christian 
message today lacks power because it is not communicating 
ultimate meanings in a secular society. Preaching which con- 
centrates on Hell and damnation, or other-worldly and mystical 
escape simply does not communicate meanings in a secular soci- 
ety where eschatological concerns are centered in this world. 

Tillich agrees that the social, political, educational, 
and psychotherapeutic activities in which the Church is now 
engaged are important and proper ministries of the Church. 

When, however, these ministries become ends in themselves, 
and when they no longer communicate ultimate concerns of life, 
they become pseudo-relevant ministries. 

None of them represents the meaning of the minis- 
try as ministry. None of them makes the minister 
relevant as minister. It is not unimportant that 
there are groups (congregations) who, under the 
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directions given by the minister, provide some 
kind of community for people who would otherwise 
remain lonely. It is not unimportant that the 
congregations provide opportunities where the 
people can eat together, play together, discuss 
and dance together in an atmosphere which stands 
under the judgment of Christian principles. But 
from this point of view of the meaning of the 
ministry, all this is pseudo-relevance. It has 
the tendency to cover up the basis for the 
minister’s claim to be relevant. It makes him 
into a director of social activities in a service 
club, and it often prevents him from concentrat- 
ing on the function which should make him rele- 
vant - that of pronouncing and repeating the 
message of a new reality. 


The job of identifying and proclaiming the new reality 
in each age, however, is not merely the job of the ordained 
minister. The ordained minister brings to this enterprise a 
valuable theological orientation, but it Is the layman who 
must also participate In the enterprise with his insights into 
the meanings and purposes of secular philosophies. Thus it is 
that the message of the new reality for any age is usually 
discovered in dialogue, for the new reality is revealed in 
the meeting of the Gospel with the secular world. 

In our present inner city parish Churches, the opportun- 
ity for the meeting of the Gospel with the secular philoso- 
phies Is given its be At opportunity in small group discussions. 
George Webber maintains that the small group must become part 
of the basic structure of the inner city church. The small 
group can take a variety of forms: Bible study, prayer meet- 

ings, witnessing fellowships, pre-marital guidance, post- 
marital problems, or family problems. Whatever the issue under 
discussion, however, it must be of fundamental importance in 
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the life and work of the people of the parish. Such groups 
are not intended for any one person to expound his favorite 
philosophy or any one person to obtain certain therapeutic 
needs. The criticism most often heard in reference to small 
groups is "Oh, we tried those things but they won't work in 
this parish." Webber has an interesting observation to make 
in this regard: 


The clergy from a variety of parishes report that 
it was two years or more until the new pattern 
became firmly es tablished . . . , The first six months 
to a year is often so discouraging that the effort 
is almost abandoned, but once the pattern is 
established it becomes easier to maintain.® 


Already the Church is functioning as an agent of change 
in several excellent lay centers for Church renewal - Kirk- 
ridge, Parishfield, the Faith and Life Community, and others. 
The job of interpreting ultimate meanings in a world of mean- 
inglessness is a job for the whole Church; for the ministry 
of the Word, like the pastoral ministry, is given to the whole 
Church. 

Finally, the Church must function as an agent of change 
on the social or cultural level. Most contemporary writers 
on the task of the Church today are agreed that in the past 
the Church has concentrated its ministry on the individual 
person to the point that the society and social conditions in 
which the individual person lives have been neglected. These 
writers feel that the Church can no longer minister to indi- 
vidual people alone but must turn its attention to changing 
the cultural and social conditions that are detrimental to the 


l?fe, the health, and the growth of the people who live In 
that society. The Church, therefore, must accept Its role as 
an agent of change In the social order. Paul Moore writes: 
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Jesus came to redeem the world - not the indi- 
vidual alone, but all of society. Therefore, 
the Church must be effective In the redemption 
of the social structure. 9 

Charity cannot be expressed toward an individual who 
Is being crushed by such social forces as bad 
housing, unemployment, or discrimination, without 
an attempt to alleviate those conditions. If the 
Church does not seek to do all In Its power to , n 
help such a person, It Is not being charitable. 0 


Gibson Winter says: 


The individualistic emphasis in American piety has 
become less and less appropriate to the problems 
of the metropolitan context . 

The institutional crisis of Christianity arises, 
thus, .from the preoccupation of the religious 
community with private 'concerns while the forces 
that are shaping human destiny dominate the public 
realm. 


Harvey Cox writes: 

The problems of the city are the problems of the 
whole society.^ 3 

Only structural changes in the larger society will 
ever enable East Harlem (for Instance) to deal 

with (its) problems. 14 

And finally, Hans Hofmann feels that the Church has lost its 
relevance and hence its self-confidence for a variety of 
reasons, but the result of this loss of self-confidence has 
been an effort on the part of the Church to justify its exist- 
ence through an uncritical borrowing of techniques from the 
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fields of psychiatry and psychology. Hofmann goes on to say, 

Because of their immoderate dependence on psychi- 
atry and psychology, the Churches have been driven 
to consider the individual instead of the commun- 
ity as a whole, the latter being, in fact, their 
proper function. 

It must be made clear what these writers are saying and 
what they are not saying. They do not call for a program 
that aims at creating a fully Christian social order. The 
call for social action today is not another form of the Social 
Gospel Movement; there is no intention of setting up the King- 
dom of God on Earth. Rather the Church must act as the Body 
of Christ to be, in Harvey Cox's terms, a "Cultural Exorcist". 
It must work to purge society of social injustices and cul- 
tural morallsms and taboos that are not truly Christian. 
Secondly, the social obligations of the Church do not dimin- 
ish the Church's interest In individual persons; rather It 
recognizes that if a person is to be truly human, the forces 
and fetters of society which prevent him from becoming a per- 
son must be removed. 

The Church's social role as an agent of change is clearly 
not the exclusive ministry of the ordained minister. This 
ministry, like the pastoral ministry and the ministry of in- 
terpreting the new reality in a secular culture, is a ministry 
given to the whole body of the Church. In fact, the laity are 
often better equipped to work effectively as agents of change 
in the social order than the ordained minister. The ordained 
minister's role may be more consultive In this area than 
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personally active. 

These three ministries - the pastoral, the interpreta- 
tive, and the social - must all be carried on consecutively 
by the Church in a secular, urban society. Some writers 
today tend to emphasize one ministry to the exclusion of the 
others, but I feel that to exclude one form of ministry is 
to seriously weaken the others. Such a three-fold mission 
as outlined here Is, of course, an awesome task. It is for 
this reason that most contemporary writers are convinced 
that an effective ministry must be a cooperative interdenomi- 
national ministry. If the Church is to minister effectively 
in an urban, secular society, it cannot depend on the 
resources of one group or denomination exclusively. The 
Mutual Responsibility and Inter -dependence principle (MRI) 
must be conceived on an interdenominational basis. 

Again, as I have pointed out, most contemporary writers 
agree that such a ministry Is given to a community as opposed 
to the ordained minister. But there Is some disagreement as 
to whether such a community means a worshipping community In 
terms of the traditional pariah, or a community of Christians 
conceived on some other basis. Gibson Winter believes that 
an effective urban ministry cannot be carried out by a congre- 
gation conceived in traditional terms along parish lines. 

The parish, for Winter, is of its nature an exclusive commun- 
ity and only an inclusive- community is adequate to communicate 
the love of God for all men. Secondly, a parish Is set up, as 
already discussed, on the presupposition of the family as the 
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basic unit of the society. 


Where leisure interests and preoccupation with 
family values are dominant, religious institu- 
tions flourish. Where these values are under- 
mined by inner city life, the ministry of the 
churches evaporates . 


While most writers agree that the Church cannot minister 
effectively in the inner-city with the present parish struc- 
ture, not all are ready to abandon the idea of a worshipping 
community. Men like Paul Moore and George Webber would sug- 
gest keeping the congregation as a worshipping community but 
removing the burden on measuring the success of that commun- 
ity in terms of numbers and finances. "One of the heaviest 
drains upon the morale of the city minister," says Moore, "is 

TO 

the uncertainty of his financial status." Winter writes* 


Suburbia has introduced its concept of success 
Into the very center of church life. Advance- 
ment, monetary and numerical extension of power - 
these are the criteria by which suburbia measures 
all things. Most church programs are now burden- 
ed with endless haphazard activity in the service 
of success so defined. The task of the churches 
as witnesses to Christ's lordship and to the power 
of the cross has been submerged. Clergy and laity 
alike are infected with the advancement ideology 
out of which they have grown. The test of every 
parish enterprise is whether it will bring mone- 
tary and numerical progress.-*^ 


The parish church simply cannot minister effectively in 
the inner-city situation when it must pre-occupy itself with 
the job of existing. The pressure for Institutional growth 
and success has created in the inner-city parish a type of 


institutional self-centeredness which has turned the church 
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av»ay from ita mission to the world, a mission for which Christ 
o o 

died. If the Church Is to minister effectively in the inner- 
city, the parish must be founded not on the principle of self- 
sufficiency but in terms of deficit spending. Anything less 
is self defeating. 

In an unpublished paper called "M.R.I. and the Church, 

The Body of Christ, Here”, the present rector of St. Thomas 
Church, Harold M. Wilson, said: 


The Church is still hampered by the idea that the 
'Mission' is simply a unit of the Church that is 
not self-supporting, but ought to be. We have 
still not gotten beyond the idea that the work of 
a mission must be limited by its own resources. 

We have not yet gotten around, quite, to the idea 
that the Mission, or any entity in the Church, is 
simply the Church - the Body of Christ - or Christ 
himself in His present Human Body - in a particu- 
lar location or place. It should not really have 
to represent merely the energies and resources of 
a small and struggling group; it is not a tiny, 
separate little Church. It is part' of the Body of 
Christ, a living Body; and in some sense It should 
have access to the energies and resources of that 
Body. 


The next chapter will provide the raw data, in reference 
to the peripheral members of St. Thomas Church, to determine 
whether this parish really touches the needs of the people of 
the community of Somerville in such a way as to justify a new 
form of parish after the fashion of the new parish structure 
outlined In this chapter. For it must be recognized that what- 
ever ministry we propose to carry to the peripheral members of 
this parish, it cannot be a ministry that would be impossible 
to the community of Somerville itself. If the Church In 
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Somerville la not equipped to minister effectively In Somer- 
ville, It is not equipped to minister effectively to the 
peripheral members of ita own Body. 



CHAPTER THREE 


This chapter will be divided into two major parts corres- 
ponding to the two major tools of this research project, the 
questionnaire and the interview. In the section on the ques- 
tionnaire, the primary point of focus will be a comparison of 
the pastoral and the peripheral members of St. Thomas parish 
concerning the image of the ministry and the kinds of ministry 
desired by the peripheral people as indicated by the results 
of the questionnaire. In the section on the interview, the 
primary focus will be on the peripheral church members them- 
selves - who are they and what are their needs and goals in 
life? 

1 • Results of the Questionnaire : 

The questionnaire was designed to test eight Issues as 
follows: 

1. The personality traits most desired in a minister. 

2. The kinds of activities these people would regard 
as acceptable for a minister. 

3. The most frequent criticisms of ministers. 

4. Certain opinions of ministers these people hold. 

5. Where the minister fits in relation to the other major 
"helping" professions when these people are seeking 

he Ip . 

6. Whether these people are more inclined to seek help 
from persons or organizations and institutions. 

7. The kinds of ministry desired by these people. 

. Where these people prefer to see the minister when 

they seek him out. 
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In the final results, the following issues did not test well. 

1. The personality traits most desired in a minister 
seemed to vary with each question. Part of the 
trouble was in the way the questions were worded. 

It was not always clear what was being asked. 

Another problem arose because the active members 
of the parish refused to answer any question 
worded In negative terminology. One question 
seemed to be fully answered and the results are 
contained In table A. 

3. The questions attempting to ascertain the most 

frequent criticisms of the minister were not ade- 
quately filled out by either the active, or the 
peripheral members of the parish. Again this 
shows a definite unwillingness on the part of the 
subjects to look at (or express) their negative 
feelings about ministers. 

6. It was difficult to determine whether these people 
were more inclined to seek help from persons or 
from organizations and institutions. There seemed 
to be little differentiation on the part of the 
active members of tie parish between persons and 
institutions; and tbs per ipher al members of the 
parish seemed to resist all forms of help. The 
results of the test on this issue appear in Table D. 


Eleven copies of the questionnaire were given to 
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peripheral members of St. Thomas parish. In eaoh case, the 
questionnaires were given to people who were interviewed at 
the end of the Interview. The purpose of the questionnaire 
was explained to be part of a research project I was doing. 

A self-addressed and stamped envelope was provided for return- 
ing the questionnaire by mail. No signature was asked for on 
the questionnaire but a separate postal card, addressed and 
stamped was given to the subjects in order to help me estab- 
lish who had returned the questionnaires. In each case, the 
subjects agreed to fill out the questionnaire and send it in. 
Most of them seemed eager t.o fill it out. An opportunity was 
given on the postal card to indicate whether or not the sub- 
ject would like to receive information on the results of this 
survey. 

Of the eleven questionnaires given to the peripheral 
members of the parish, five questionnaires were returned. 

That means 45.5 percent of the questionnaires given to the 
peripheral members were returned. This is above the national 
average on questionnaires which are returned by mail - said 
to be around twenty percent. The high percentage of question- 
naires returned can almost certainly be attributed in large 
measure to the personal contact made in the interview. Three 
of the five persons returning the questionnaire indicated an 
interest in receiving information on the results of this sur- 
vey. In the actual tabulation of the results of this ques- 
tionnaire, two of the ques tionnaires were filled out exactly 
alike (obviously a husband and wife did them together) and 
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were counted as one questionnaire. 

Questionnaires were given to the active members of the 
parish in the following manner. On the second Sunday in March 
at the main worship service, thirty questionnaires were placed 
on a table at the back of the Church. During the service I 
announced I had placed some questionnaires at the back of the 
church and anyone interested in participating in a research 
project I was doing could do so by filling out one of the 
questionnaires and returning it to me. The thirty question- 
naires were all taken and some people were actually disappoint- 
ed that they did not receive one. 

Nine questionnaires were returned by the active members 
of the parish for a 30 percent return. This is 15 percent 
lower than the peripheral members but also 10 percent higher 
than the national average. This figure alone should point to 
the fact that people on the periphery of the parish will 
respond to at least some of the projects of the minister when 
they have had some personal contact with him. Of the nine 
questionnaires returned by the active members, six came from 
women and three came from men. Only one man among the peri- 
pheral subjects returned the questionnaire, and he collaborated 
with his wife. There are no significant differences on any 
of the questions between the way the men and the women answered 
the questions. 

The questionnaire consisted of incomplete statements which 
the subject was asked to complete by rating the various alter- 
natives according to his first preference, his second preference 
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and so on. This data was then analyzed according to a differ- 
ential scale as follows: 

(1) a first choice received a score of 6 points, 
second choice 5 points, etc. 

(2) The scores for each alternative answer were 
added together. 

(3) The total score of each alternative answer was 
divided by the number of subjects completing the 
s tatement . 

Such a differential scale measures the relationship between 
the alternative ways of completing each statement, but it does 
not indicate the value any one alternative answer has apart 
from its relation to the other alternative answers. For this 
reason, the score of one question cannot be compared to the 
score of another question. The analysis of the questionnaire 
is set forth in the six TABLES in this chapter. 

The results of the first issue tested in the question- 
naire - the personality traits most desired in a minister - 
are shown in TABLE A. There were four questions designed to 
test this issue, but three questions were worded in negative 
terms. Five out of the nine active subjects refused to answer 
the questions worded in negative terms, and the peripheral 
members, although answering all three questions, picked dif- 
ferent traits in each question. 

In completing the statement, "The thing I like most in a 
minister is", (see TABLE A) it was found that the peripheral 
members chose the warmth of personality trait as the most 


TABLE 


A 


The thing I like most in a minister is 



active 

peri. 

a warm and loving personality 

3,55 

4.00 

a high moral standard 

1 

3,44 

1.25 

an interesting, lively, and crestilre personality 

2,22 

3.50 

a deep personal faith 

3,55 

2.25 

a willingness to stand up for what he believes 

i 

j 4,22 

3.25 

natural leadership abilities 

2,00 

1,00 



TABLE 


B 


In my opinion it would be proper for a minister 


active peri. 


— — 1 

to serve on an urban planning board 

4.00 

4.00 

to debate the civil rights bill over television 

1.86 

2.33 

to work as a laborer in a factory to see what it is like 
to be a working man 

sO 

to 


to visit with workers in a factory 

3.43 

1.66 

none of the above 

.86 



c 


Ti B L E 


For issues in the 

following areas help would 

be sought first from 



husband-wife 

responsible 

disturbance 



problems 

parenthood 

in family life 

terminal 

illness 

active peri. 

active peri. 

active peri. 

active 

peri. 


f 

* 




1 

| 

| 



friend 

,63 

2.00 

1.11 

1.50 i 


1.50 

i 

1.55 

3.25 

| 

medical doctor 

1.20 

2,75 

2.11 

3,00 

1.83 

3.00 

1 

2.55 

2.75 

minister 

] 

5.13 

4,25 

5.77 

i 

2.50 

5.83 j 

1.25 

-i 

5.77 

5.00 

; psychiatrist 

i 

1.75 

1.75 

.77 

_ 

1.00 

i i 

1 

1,66 

2.50 


1.00 

social worker 

1.00 

2.00 

.67 


,44 

,75 

other 

1.25 

.55 

relative 




1.11 

family 

1.50 

family 



no one j 

! 


1.50 


1.50 


i . _ 



T A B I, E 


For problems in the following areas, hglp woild be sougnt first from 
Marriage Personal Family 


Personal 

Disappointment 


Family 

Tpouble 


Moral 

Question 


A minister 


Asocl 


A friend 


Active Peri. ... Active Peri_,. 


, 3.66 


.Active 


Church worship 


Other Professional 
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desirable personality trait in a minister. An "interesting, 
lively, and creative personality," and "a willingness to stand 
up for what he believes" were also given high priority by the 
peripheral members. The peripheral members, however, did not 
give a very high priority to the personal moral standards of 
the minister or to the personal faith of the minister. By 
contrast, the active members of the parish gave high priori- 
ties to both the moral standard and personal faith of the 
minister. The active members chose "a willingness to stand 
up for what he believes" as the most desirable personality 
trait in the minister, while the minister 's warmth of person- 
ality also rated high. Neither the active nor the peripheral 
members of the parish looked to the minister's leadership 
abilities as the most desirable personality trait. 

In a set of questions (the same question worded in posi- 
tive and negative terms) designed to test how people feel about 
certain ways in which a minister might become involved with 
people and issues outside of the immediate parish life (see 
TABLE B), it was found that both the peripheral and the active 
members would respond favorably to the minister working on a 
civic project such as an urban planning board. Both groups 
were less favorably Inclined toward ministers becoming involved 
in controversial civic concerns, however, such as debating the 
civil rights bill over television. Neither group thought it 
proper for a minister to actually work in a factory to see 
what it is like to be a working man, but the active members 
thought it was proper for a minister to visit with workers in 
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a factory. These results suggest that both groups approve of 
ministers being involved in "doing good" in the community, 
but that it is possibly beneath the minister’s dignity to 
become Involved in controversial issues. It is hard to sug- 
gest why the peripheral members would not consider it proper 
for the minister to visit with workers In a factory, unless 
they have so Identified the minister with "Church" activities 
that they cannot conceptualize a minister functioning in any 
other situation. 

In a set of questions designed to test where a minister 
fits in relation to the other "helping" professions among the 
peripheral members of the parish in the problem areas of mar- 
riage relationships, child rearing, emotional illness, and 
death, the following results (see TABLE C) appeared: 

(1) the minister would be sought as a source of 
help first in all instances among the active 
members of the parish, but first only in 
regard to mafltal problems and death among 
the peripheral members of the parish. 

(2) The peripheral members are more likely to seek 
help from a medical doctor for problems sur- 
rounding child rearing and emotional illness 
in the family. 

(3) the peripheral members are more likely not to 
seek help for problems surrounding child rearing 
and emotional illness in the family than the 
active members. 

It must be recognized in this answer (and in all answers) that 
the results are probably prejudiced in favor of the minister 
because the questionnaire was given out by a minister. Sub- 
consciously, at least, a minister is already present to these 
subjects' minds when they are filling out the questionnaire. 



Nevertheless, this factor should apply to both the active and 
peripheral subjects, and therefore the comparison of the two 
groups' responses should be valid. 

The set of questions designed to test whether these 
people are more inclined to seek help from persons or organiza 
tions in specific problem areas proved inconclusive. The 
results are recorded, nevertheless, in TABLE D because the 
answers further support the results of TABLE G - namely that 
the minister is neglected as a helper except in the area of 
marriage problems among the peripheral people, but that the 
minister is sought first as a source of help among members 
active in the parish. TABLE D also suggests that the active 
members would seek a greater variety of resources in solving 
most problems and that the peripheral members are more likely 
to refrain from seeking help with the same problems. 

In a set of questions designed to test what kinds of 
ministry these people desire when they do look to the Church 
or the minister for help in a specific problem area, the fol- 
lowing results were found. (See TABLE E): 

(1) the active members of the parish prefer pastoral 
counseling (defined as "a formal and private 
discussion with the minister'’) to any other 
Church service. 

(2) the peripheral members tend to desire a less 
formal and less intimate relationship with, the 
minister as would be found in a pastoral call. 

(3) the active members of the parish are more 
likely to seek a greater variety of Church re- 
sources than the peripheral members of the 

par ish. 
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(4) The peripheral members of the parish are more 
likely not to seek help from the Church except 
when contemplating marriage. When contemplating 
marriage, the peripheral members would strongly 
favor an informal visit from the minister rather 
than actual pastoral counseling. 

(5) The peripheral members showed a slight interest 
in discussion groups, but one wonders if they 
would really attend. 

In a set of questions designed to test where people want 
to see the minister when they decide to see him about certain 
specific areas of concern, the following results were found, 
(see TABLE F ) : 

(1) the active members of the church prefer to see 
the minister at an office located in his home 
or in the Church. 

(2) the peripheral members of the church tend to 
favor seeing the minister in their own homes, 
but will see him at his office located in the 
Chur ch. 

(3) the peripheral people are more inclined to speak 
to the minister at informal gatherings than the 
active members of the Church. 

The first two results recorded above probably reflect the situ- 
ation as it exists at St. Thomas Parish. The rector’s office 
is located in the rectory, and this fact likely Influenced the 
active members’ choice - they chose that to which they are 
accustomed. Likewise, the peripheral people probably are more 
likely to see the minister in their own home since they do not 
go to Church very often. When they do have need of an occa- 
sional service of the Church, that service usually takes place 
in the Church itself. There might, however, also be the sug- 
gestion here that the peripheral members of theparish want to 
be sought out by the minister while the active members of the 
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pariah are more willing to seek the minister out for themselves. 

Some of the results of a section of the questionnaire ask- 
ing certain miscellaneous questions designed to test feelings 
and attitudes of these people toward ministers were: 

(1) Both groups felt that a minister was a good 
person to go to when you needed a friend. 

(2) Ministers were believed to be hard working, 
devoted people by both groups. 

(3) All of the active members indicated that they 
have been able to tell their problems to a 
minister, while all of the peripheral members 
said they had never been able to tell their 
problems to a minister. 

(4) Most of the peripheral members said they felt 
uneasy around most of the ministers they have 
known, while none of the active members felt 
this way. 

(5) Both groups, however, felt guilty upon meeting 
the minister when they have not been to Church 
for a long time. 

(6) Both groups said they usually enjoy having the 
minister call at their home. 

Other miscellaneous questions indicate: 

(1) Although the question asking for the joint annual 
Income of the family was not filled out in all 
cases, the indication is that the peripheral 
members of the parish have a joint annual income 
of between two and five thousand dollars, while 
the active members make between five and six 
thousand dollars annually. 

(2) The peripheral members of the parish indicate that 
they ”go out” (defined as going to a meeting, 
movie, dinner, or visiting at the home of a friend) 
less than once a month, while the active members 
”go out” substantially more than once a month. 


2 . Results of the Interviews 

Whereas a great deal of trouble was encountered with the 
questionnaires, the interviews conducted among the peripheral 
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members of St. Thomas Church proved to be an enormous help in 
understanding these people. The plan for determining who would 
be interviewed was as follows: 

First, eight subjects were chosen at random by the rector 
from among the peripheral members of the parish. The criteri- 
on for the choosing of these subjects was that they must have 
school age children or children just out of school. This list 
of eight subjects represents about twenty-four percent of the 
total number of peripheral members of the parish in this cate- 
gory. The criterion of school age children was chosen because 
these people are most likely to come in contact with the 
Church by means of the Church's " occas ional" services. Thus, 
we are not dealing with the old aged, shut-ins or the immobile 
persona in the parish. 

Secondly, it was decided that any family having a child 
to be baptized, who did not attend Church regularly would be 
added to the list of subjects to be interviewed in the survey. 
One such subject (CASE M) was added in this way. 

Thirdly, any of the children of the above selected sub- 
jects who have married and moved out of the home, and who 
could be called peripheral members of St. Thomas Parish, 
would be added to the list of subjects to be Interviewed. 

This addition would give the added dimension to the study of 
indicating what happens, in terms of Church membership and 
involvement, to the children of peripheral members when they 
set out to raise their own families. Two such subjects were 
added to the survey by this means. 
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In this survey, therefore, a total of eleven families were 
interviewed. Of those eleven cases, both parents were actu- 
ally interviewed in person (and together) in four of the cases. 
In two cases the woman only was personally interviewed and in 
one case the woman and her twenty-two year old daughter were 
interviewed together. The remaining five cases were only 
reached on the phone. 

In every case it was my goal to interview the man and 
woman of the family together. This means that this survey was 
able to fulfill its ob jective--to interview both the man and 
woman together--in only thirty-six percent of Its cases. This 
fact In Itself shows the great difficulty the minister has in 
reaching the peripheral members of the Church. The diffi- 
culty is further emphasized by the fact that in thirty-six 
percent of the cases, no personal interview was obtained at 
all. Yet the fact that some personal contact was made In 
sixty-four percent of these cases, both justified the efforts 
of this survey and the need to find a way of ministering 
effectively to the peripheral members of the Church. 

The actual findings of the Interviews obtained In this 
survey will be set forth in two sections. The first section 
deals with the findings of the interviews with the people of 
Somerville obtained in the random house to house surveys. 

(see step _1 In "Methods", Chapter One). Secondly, a thumbnail 
sketch of the eleven selected interviews among the peripheral 
members of St. ThomaS Church will be given. 

In the house to house interviews, conducted on weekday 
afternoons, approximately fifty homes were called on, and 
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approximately twenty people were found to be at home. Ten 
interviews of about five to fifteen minutes each were obtain- 
ed. This means that approximately fifty percent of the people 
who were at home were willing to talk briefly about the Church. 
The majority of the people interviewed were friendly and co- 
operative. To the question: "Why, in your opinion, do some 

people stay home from Church?", there are four distinguishable 
categories of answers, according to the number of times the 
answers that these people gave were received. Arranged in 
descending order of the frequency with which they were given, 
the answers were: 

1. Laziness 

2. Difficulty due to old age 


immobility 

children and getting ready 

3. Guilt over non-attendance 

4. Guilt over use of birth control devices 
The Church disbanded 

Shyness, those who want to be invited 
Those who do not believe in God. 

It was my feeling from talking with these people that the 
answer "laziness" and "difficulty due to getting children 
ready" were more 'easy excuses' than 'real reasons' why people 
do not go to Church. Many people may actually believe that 
they do not go to Church because they are lazy, but behind 
this there will be found factors which Induce such "laziness". 
The matter of guilt over non-attendance, and even guilt over 
the use of birth control devices, might be important in a 
highly Roman Catholic community. The Roman Catholic Church 
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places a high emphasis on law and works. I have observed 
among Episcopal converts from the Roman Catholic Church In 
this community that law and works are usually taught in strict 
and legalistic terms. Assuming many of these attitudes and 
beliefs are shared by non-Roman Catholic people in the commun- 
ity the elements of guilt and moralism could be significant 
factors in this study. 

Other significant observations that came out of the house 
to house survey were: 

1. Roman Catholics outnumbered Protestants in 
. this survey four to one. 

2. Every Roman Catholic interviewed claimed 
weekly Church attendance; while every 
Protestant interviewed admitted infrequent 
or no Church attendance. 

3. Most Protestants felt they really should go 
to Church. 

4. Protestants, having stopped going to Church 
themselves, often reported that their chil- 
dren or a child had started attending Sunday 
school at some Church other than their own. 

These observations support my contention that Somerville 
is a highly Roman Catholic community. In fact, I believe, the 
four to one ratio Is probably not representative, and that a 
larger survey would probably show the ratio to be actually 
higher in favor of more Roman Catholics. The contention that 
there Is a good deal of guilt in the community connected with 
the non-attendance at Church is also supported by the third 
observation above. Observation number two would suggest that 
most of the Protestant Churches in Somerville have large 
peripheral memberships, and one might look to see if this is 
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In any way related to the fact that Somerville is so highly a 
Roman Catholic community. And finally, the fourth observation 
might suggest that the children of peripheral Church families 
are reaching out on their own for religious instruction, and 
this fact may be a clue to where the Church can look to touch 
the peripheral family. 

Let us now look at brief thumbnail sketches of the eleven 
families selected from the peripheral membership of St. Thomas 
parish with whom an attempt was made to obtain personal inter- 
views. A full report on each family, together with the seven 
actual interviews in verbatim, can be found in the appendix to 
this paper. In the interest of research ethics, the names of 
these subjects have been withheld. 

Case A: The A family lives about a half mile from St. Thomas 

Church. Mr. and Mrs. A. have not attended Church for 
at least three years. There are three children in 
this family. The oldest child, a son, age fifteen, 
used to attend Church regularly. At one time he was 
an acolyte, but for the last year he has seldom come 
to Church. The second child, a daughter, age eleven, 
is now in the confirmation class and attends Church 
regularly. The third child, a daughter, age ten, is 
also a regular Church attendant. A letter was sent 
to the A family Introducing them to the study (see 
appendix). On the phone Mrs. A. asked me not to come 
to her home until the decorating was finished. Sever- 
al calls were made on the phone and each time an 
excuse was made for not receiving me. 
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Case B: The B's are the twenty year old son and daughter-in- 
law of the F. family. I called them on the phone to 
see if they would be at home and willing for me to 
visit them. I was asked not to come because of cer- 
tain "personal and embarrassing" problems. The B's 
wanted to work these problems out themselves, without 
Interference. The F’s gave no hint of any problems 
confronting the B's but said the B’s did not go to 
Church. 

Case Cj The C, family lives a few blocks from St. Thomas Church 
in a congested area of run-down houses. The children, 
three girls, between the ages of ten and fifteen drop 
into Church occasionally. Mr. C. is a Roman Catholic 
and Mrs. C’s religious affiliation is unknown. A 
letter was sent to the house and approximately twenty 
phone calls made during the research. On only one 
occasion was Mr. C. reached. Mrs. C. was never at 
home. One of the children would always answer and 
reply that their parents were out. The children never 
knew where the parents were or when they would return. 

I called at the home twice but only the daughter was 
at home. Mr. C. once said he did not want anyone from 
the Church in his home because he was a Roman Catho- 
lic. He claimed he did not know what Church his wife 
belonged to, and was surprised to hear that his chil- 
dren sometimes attend St. Thomas Church. 
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Case D: The D ' a live in a two family home in one of the better 

parts of Somerville. A letter was sent and several 
phone calls made during the course of the research. 

Mr. D. was a Roman Catholic who rejected the Church 
for some period but is now about to join the Lutheran 
Church according to Mrs. D. Mrs. D. was reluctant to 
let me visit the house. Apparently religion is the 
source of much controversy in the home and she did 
not want me to stir up trouble. Mrs. D. finally made 
an appointment to see me without her husband, but 
broke the appointment three hours before I was to see 
her. I called at the house once and was told by 
Mrs. D. she had other plans for that night. Mrs. D. 
at times expressed much bitterness toward the Church 
and particularly toward St. Thomas Church where she 
felt there was too much bickering. Her husband is 
about to join the Lutheran Church because he believes 
his son should go to Church. He intends to take the 
s on. 

Case E: The E family is a Portuguese family of seven. Of the 

five children, three are married and one boy (18) and 
one girl (20) live at home. Latest word is that the 
father kicked his son out because he is lazy. The 
twenty year old daughter has an illegitimate daughter, 
two years old. All the sons have speech defects and 
Mrs. E. has a severe hearing problem. Mr. E. is a 
man who has changed jobs three times in the past five 
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years, each time accepting a lower paying and less 
skilled job. These are friendly people, but people 
who are insecure and dominated by the changes and 
chances of life. They seem to have no real purpose 
or realistic goals in life, but live day by day suf- 
fering various disappointments and hardships. They 
say they love their Church and feel guilty about not 
attending, but they are not secure enough to meet 
with other people in the Parish. 

Case F: The F. family lives a few blocks from the Parish in 

a tastefully decorated apartment in a six-family 
dwelling. Until recently Mr. and Mrs. B., their son 
and daughter-in-law, also lived with the F’s. There 
have been hints that Mrs. F. may have had arguments 
with Rector E., and that the B’s moved out of the F. 
home because of ill feelings. There was no acknow- 
ledgment of either of these possible problems In the 
interview. The F's broke their first appointment 
without notifying me when they left town for the week- 
end. The actual interview was obtained by an unan- 
nounced call at the home. Mr. F. gives the impression 
of being a fun-loving, big talk, hard living man who 
has not fully grown up. Mrs. F. is a quiet, soft 
spoken, beautiful and graceful woman. Mrs. F. is 
probably about forty years old and Mr. F. could be 
about ten years older. In the interview Mrs. F. gave 
reason to suppose that this couple have frequent 
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and/or deep disagreements over a variety of family 
problems - religion being one of them. Mrs. P. used 
to go to St. Thomas' with her son, but stopped when 
the son rebelled against Church. Mr. F. is an inact- 
ive Portuguese Roman Catholic. 

Case G: The G home is located in a three-family dwelling In 

quite a nice section of Somerville. Mr. G. is a 
Roman Catholic while Mrs. G. and her two daughters 
are Episcopalians. The youngest daughter was fairly 
active in the Church two years ago when the Church 
had a young-adult group. When the group broke up the 
daughter lost Interest in the Church. Mrs. G. is not 
a happy woman, having been quite sick the past few 
years. She feels the Church has forgotten her because 
she was not visited during her long illness. She 
claims that she has never argued about religion with 
her Roman Catholic husband because they never talk 
about it. She feels a sense of failure in bringing 
up her daughter in the Christian faith. 

Case H. The H. apartment is in a two-family dwelling in a 
fairly well-kept neighborhood. The H's have one 
daughter aged twelve. Mr. and Mrs. H. both work and 
therefore spend limited time together. The daughter 
rebelled against Sunday School at St. Thomas and 
therefore goes to another Episcopal Church. The 
mother sometimes goes to Church with the daughter but 
does not feel welcomed in that particular parish. 
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Mr. H. had an argument with Rector E. and haa rejected 
the Church as hypocritical. This upsets Mrs. H. 

Case Jj The J’ a live in a one -family home in a pleasant neigh- 
borhood. Mr. J. works full time and also is a partner 
in a small grocery store. Both Mr. and Mrs. J. work 
in the store and this consumes much of their time. 
Their time is also taken up by a retarded, blind 
daughter, age eleven. They have one other child, a 
son of fourteen. Mrs. J. expresses a lot of anger at 
the State because she feels the State did not help 
her in the care and training of their daughter. She 
feels the first six years of the child’s life were 
’’wasted”, because of the State’s neglect. Rector E. 
identified with the State and Mrs. J. still shows some 
distrust of the Church. 

Case K: The K. family live in a six-family dwelling in a con- 

gested neighborhood on the Cambr ldge -Somerville bor- 
der. Mr. K. is the eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. E. 

This is a couple in their early twenties. They have 
two daughters aged three and one and a half. Mr. K. 
has a serious speech defect. He is subject also to 
psychological disturbance in which he falls into a 
trance and attempts to harm people. This problem is 
a serious worry to both Mr. and Mrs. K. Mr. K. also 
has a phobia which prevents him from going to Church. 
He feels guilty about not attending Church. Mrs. K. 
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Is a Roman Catholic who has turned away from the 
Church because her priest insisted she give up their 
unborn child before he would marry the couple. The 
K's are not very intelligent and they are poorly 
educated, but they are warm and gracious people. 

Mr. K. seems to be a responsible and loving husband 
and father. 

Case M: The M’s are a young couple 1 in their mid-twenties with 

two young sons. They live in a six -family dwelling 
in a run down section of Somerville. I visited the 
M's shortly after the baptism of their second son. 
This is the only family I have visited more than 
once. They are warm and interesting people who need 
to have someone assure them of his love. Mrs. M. is 
somewhat timid while Mr. M. is more outgoing. This 
couple does not communicate well with each other. 

They have allowed their relationship to center almost 
entirely in their children. On each visit to the 
home the children have been the center of attraction 
and conversation. Mr. M. is an Episcopalian and 
Mrs. M. is a Roman Catholic. Neither have any idea 
what the Christian faith means, but feel it is some- 
thing to which they should belong. 

In this brief outline of the subjects interviewed in this 
research, it should be apparent that these people are not only 
peripheral to the Church, but in some way or another they are 
on the periphery of a healthy, fulfilling life. It might be 
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said that for these people their peripheral relationship to 
the Church is only a symptom of their peripheral relationship 
to the whole of life. In George Webber's terms, they are not 
able to live as persons who are "fully human". 

In what sense can Mr. and Mrs. B. be said to have a fully 
human life when the family situation prevents them from even 
meeting people? Or is the fully human life possible for the 
C. family when the activities and association of the separate 
members are unknown to the other members? A person who falls 
into trances and wants to hurt others is certainly incapable 
of living a fully human life. All of these people are some- 
what slaves to conditions and forces that fetter their real 
humanity. Before we look more closely at these forces, how- 
ever, let us come to a clearer understanding of what it means 
to be fully human. 

In order to achieve an organized and systematic way of 
looking at the question of what it means to be fully human, I 
wish to make use of A. H. Maslow's theory of motivation based 
on his identification of human needs. ^ Maslow identifies the 
five basic human needs as the psychological needs, the safety 
needs, the love needs, the need for esteem, and the need for 
self-actualization. The basic needs must not be thought of 
as static conditions of human life. These needs are never 
completely fulfilled and then forgotten. Rather, they are 
continual needs of human life. They are never completely 
satisfied but demand a process of growth. The fully human 
person, then, is a person who has experienced that degree of 
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fulfillment of each of his basic needs that he Is freed from 
living simply for the sake of his own needs. This point is 
reached when a person is freed from the necessity of seeking 
the need for his own sake and can seek the fulfillment of 
these needs in others. This is what it means to be fully 
human: to be freed from the necessity of living for the sake 

of one f s own needs so that one can give himself to the ful- 
fillment of the needs of others. The person who cannot reach 
out to others is the person whose own basic needs are not 
being satisfied. 

To what degree are the physiological needs of the peri- 
pheral members of St. Thomas Church being fulfilled? The 
research did not reveal any persons who were actually suffer- 
ing from hunger, or lack of clothing or shelter. It is quite 

possible that in some of the low-income families, the anxi- 
eties over being able to provide these needs is great but the 

need itself is not being frustrated to the point of dominating 
the existence of the family. 

The same situation exists in terms of safety. Although 
the high juvenile delinquency rate means an Increase In the 
anxiety about safety In this community, the actual danger 
itself should in fact not dominate the life of the people. In 
case E, the anxiety about safety Is probably more a displaced 
fear than a danger to the loss of safety needs. Mr. E. was 
probably more concerned over the associations of his children 
(a need for esteem for the family name Is at stake) than the 
real fear of being unsafe. 

The needs for love, esteem, and self-actualization, 
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however, are frustrated among the per ipher'al members of the 
parish. It is generally true that these needs are satisfied 
at different levels of fulfillment. The process might be 
diagrammed as follows; 


Self-actualization 

Esteem 

Love 

Safety 

Phys iology 

A person's needs must be satisfied on the lowest level before 
he can seek satisfaction on the next level. Thus a person 
whose physiological needs are frustrated is not motivated to 
seek fulfillment of his needs ort the higher levels. Such a 
person is dominated by his physiological needs and lives 
entirely for their fulfillment. Such a person cannot be said 
to have a fully human life. 

The study of the peripheral members of St. Thomas parish 
shows, I believe, many frustrated needs on the love, esteem, 
and self-actualization need-levels, A very strong possibility 
of deficient love fulfillment exists with, the children in 
Case C. These children are unable to enter into the activi- 
ties of the other children when they come to Church. I have 
seen the eldest child sit by herself and refuse to socialize 
with the other members of the youth group. The parents 
(probably because they are dominated by their own needs) are 
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unable to meet the love-needs of the children. Instead they 
leave the home and come back only long enough to satisfy the 
physiological needs of their family. 

The love-need Is a need to belong, to know oneself as part 
of a group, to know the affection of another person and to be 
accepted by other people. The twenty-two year old daughter In 
Case 0 attended Church while there was a young-adult group to 
which she could belong. When the group broke up, she no long- 
er felt herself to be part of the Church. Her love-need was 
frustrated when the group broke up to the point where she could 
not enter into the fuller life of the parish. Mr. and Mrs. M. 
may also feel a frustrated love-need and therefore attempt to 
satisfy this need by letting their children dominate their 
life. Mr. E. was so dominated by his children (a love-need) 
that he gave up his job in order to stay in the Somerville area. 
He was unable to seek fulfillment of his esteem-needs and self- 
actualizing needs because his love-needs were dominating his 
life. None of these people can be said to be living a fully 
human life. 

This study also points to the possibility of the failure 
of the peripheral members of St. Thomas Church in finding 
satisfaction for their esteem needs. The esteem needs include 
the desire for achievement, for adequacy, for competence, for 
status, for importance and for appreciation. Maslow points 
out, "Satisfaction of the self-esteem need leads to feelings 
of self-confidence, worth, strength, capability, and adequacy, 
of being useful and necessary in the world. But thwarting of 
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these needs produces feelings of inferiority, of weakness, 
and of helplessness."^ 

These timid and frightened people (Cases B, D, E, K, and 
M especially) are all fettered in some degree by their esteem 
needs. The question must be asked to what extent the wives 
who work evening hours in business (Cases H and J) are pro- 
viding physiological needs for their family or esteem needs 
for themselves. Considering the fact that the husbands in 
both cases have good jobs, is it not possible that these 
women are seeking esteem outside the home because they have 
not found it in their family relations? What kind of a mar- 
riage is it when the husband and wife only see each other on 
weekends? Can any such a marriage help a person to live a 
fully human life? Of course It cannot. 

The need for self-actualization Maslow describes as 
"man's desire for self-fulfillment, name ly, ... the tendency 
for him to become actualized in what he is potentially. This 
tendency might be phrased as the desire to become more and 
more what one is, to become everything that one is capable of 
becoming." 3 This study, in one sense, is a survey of why 
certain people are unable to find self-actualization of their 
religious life. The results so far have shown that this fail- 
ure to fulfill one's potentialities among the peripheral 
people of St. Thomas Church is not simply an isolated matter 
dealing with their religious needs, but a failure to achieve 
full potential in many areas of life. Mr. E's history of 
going from job to job, each progressively less skilled than 
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the previous job, is a symptom of a failure to find self-actu- 
alization. Probably the most frequent failure of self-actual- 
ization revealed in this study is in marriage and family 
relations. Pew of the families surveyed in this study could 
be said to have found in marriage a satisfactory level of actu- 
alizing that which marriage and family life is potentially. 

This is to be expected as the emergence of self-actualization 
is usually dependent upon the prior satisfaction of the 
physiological, safety, love and esteem needs. 

•A word of caution is needed in this analysis. I must 
emphasize what I stated once before. The five-fold level of 
basic needs must not be considered in terms of static condi- 
tions. To fulfill a basic need Is not to reach a state where 
a person no longer desires satisfaction of the need. There 
would be few truly human persons (if any) should the truly 
human person be a person who no longer desires love, esteem, 
or self-actualization. To desire these things is basic to 
man's growth and motivation. But to become fixated at any 
level, to be dominated by one's basic needs is not to live the 
fully human life. Theologically, the man who lives only to 
fulfill a certain need in his life is self-centered; and this 
is sin. The person who is fixated at the level of his basic 
needs stands in need of redemption. Such a person needs redemp- 
tion from a life lived for its own self-interest to a life which 
can be lived for the sake of others. It is only when we die to 
ourselves that we can live in Christ. If the Church is to help 
its peripheral people live in Christ, it must help them die to 
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themselves. To be truly human Is to be freed from bondage to 
one's own needs so that one's humanity as revealed In Christ 
can be actualized. 

"In Christ, God Is at work In the world seeking to make 
and keep men truly human. If the Church Is the Body of Christ 
In the world today, the work of making and keeping men truly 
human Is the task of the Church. This task will be examined 


In the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER POUR 

From the data found in the previous chapter, it can be 
seen that this research project was not able to answer some 
of the questions which it set out to explore. Many interest- 
ing insights were gained in regard to the peripheral people 
of St. Thomas parish who were interviewed, but there is no 
clear answer as to why these people became peripheral members 
of the Church. We can only say that this research project 
seems to point toward understanding these people as peripheral 
in respect not only to the Church, but to many other aspects 
of life as well. Likewise, it would be hard to say that this 
survey was successful in defining the "image of the minister" 
held by these peripheral Church members. What can be said in 
this regard, however, is that the peripheral members of the 
Church are less inclined to seek help from the Church than are 
the active members, except in marriage problems and in facing 
death. This observation points to the possibility that except 
for the occasional services of the Church, the peripheral mem- 
bers of the Church seldom look to the Church or to the minister 
as a source of help in the community. The peripheral Church 
members seem to live in a shell; they are likely to endure 
hardship and suffering with the attitude that it is best to 
"go it alone". In some cases, while trying merely to set up 
interviews with the peripheral members, my efforts to visit 
their homes were interpreted as an Interference in their af- 
fairs. In most cases, however, the peripheral people were 
very pleased that someone from the Church was interested in 
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visiting with them. 

If this research project did not fulfill some of its orig- 
inal goals, it did provide present data as well as some ideas 
for what the Church’s ministry in Somerville should be now and 
in the future. This chapter will study the Church’s ministry 
in Somerville in relation to the present situation and assess 
the goals for the future. The one clear theme of this chapter 
will be that the Church in Somerville cannot provide a minis- 
try to the community of Somerville. If the Church in Somer- 
ville is without the resources to minister to the community 
itself, it lacks the resources to minister to its own peri-, 
pheral people. If the Church in Somerville does not have its 
vision set on alleviating the social and cultural conditions 
in the total community that prevent its people from living 
fully human lives, then it will not have vision enough fully 
to minister to those on its own periphery. 

The ministry of the Church that Is needed In Somerville 
is a three-fold minis try--pas toral. Interpretative, and social 
--such as outlined in chapter two. Such a ministry must not 
be the sole duty of the rector or any other clergy, but must 
come from the people, the "laos," for it is the ministry of 
the whole Church. It must be a ministry that Is directed to- 
ward the community of Somerville rather than toward Church 
members as such. "God was in Christ reconciling the world to 
himself" (2 Cor. 5:19). The work of the Church, if it is truly 
to be the Body of Christ, must also be directed toward the 
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world. At the same time, It is probably beat for the Chur oh 
In Somerville to begin lta ministry with those people with 
whom it already has some contact. The peripheral Chur oh mem- 
bers make an excellent starting place for the ministry of the 
Church to the community. The Church, however, must be ready 
to respond wherever human needs arise. 

Can an effective ministry to the peripheral members of 
the Church or to the community of Somerville be carried on by 
St. Thomas Church In this present situation? The answer is 
clearly no. St. Thomas Church is still too torn by financial 
pressures and internal disputes to respond to the needs of 
others in the community. It should be made clear that even 
without the financial problems, St. Thomas In its present po- 
sition would not be capable of fulfilling its ministry to the 
outside community. The people of St. Thomas Church have not 
been trained to think of the ministry of the Church as the ir 
ministry, nor have they been taught that the ministry of the 
Church is directed towards the world. Consequently, further 
training of the members of the parish and a resolution of 
many of the internal disputes must take place before means are 
sought to alleviate the parish's financial burdens. This 
situation does not mean, however, that St. Thomas parish can- 
not begin now with a program designed to reach out in its 
ministry first to its own peripheral members and then to the 
community of Somerville at large. 

Such a ministry will best begin at the level of pastoral 
concern. In chapter three, we saw that when a person's life 
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is fixated at one of his basic needs, he organizes his whole 
life to seek fulfillment of that need. Such a life can be 
said to have turned inwardly upon itself. It stops reaching 
out to others (as was clearly shown in the questionnaire), and 
it becomes Isolated from other persons and from God. This 
isolation which comes from a person's turning inwardly upon 
himself to fulfill one of his basic needs can express itself 
In a variety of ways, of which the chief result is the loss of 
the ability to communicate and the loss of various personal 
freedoms . 

In the interviews among the peripheral members of St. 
Thomas Church, several examples of the loss of the ability to 
communicate were discovered. The husband and wife who could 
not verbalize what baptism meant to them (CASE M) had obvi- 
ously never discussed the meaning of baptism with each other. 
As the Interview progressed, it became apparent that Mr. M. 
assumed that Mrs. M, would become confirmed in the Episcopal 
Church after they were married. Mrs. M. was not ready to do 
so, and the tension between husband and wife was clearly ap- 
parent as they stared at each other, neither knowing how to 
express his feeling to his spouse. The four families in this 
study who reported that they were unable to discuss religion 
in the home (CASES C, D, F, and G) have obviously lost the 
ability to communicate In an Important area of family life. 

In fact, wherever there exist prolonged conflicts between 
family members we may be suspicious of communication failures 
between those members. 
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In most oases, people who are not capable of communica- 
tion in important areas of their lives are willing to accept 
help even when they will not seek it on their own initiative. 
Mr. and Mrs. M. were happy to talk about the possibilities of 
confirmation for Mrs. M., although she would not call the 
Church by herself to inquire about it. Mr. K. tried several 
times to go to the rectory to speak with the rector about his 
phobia, but each time he turned away before reaching the rec- 
tory. When someone from the Church came to his home, however, 
he spoke of his problem freely and without hesitation. 

These brief examples suggest that the pastoral work of 
the Church must begin in the homes of the peripheral members 
of the parish. If these people will not by themselves reach 
out for help, many of them will gladly accept a hand that 
reaches toward them. The first hand does not have to be that 
of an ordained minister; the hand of a friend is what is most 
needed. When a member of the Church enters the home of one 
of the peripheral members of his parish with a desire simply 
to know and listen to the person as a person, the walls of 
isolation have already begun to crack. One of the startling 
discoveries of this study was that the isolation in which many 
of the peripheral members of the parish live is very often 
partly a physical Isolation. The questionnaire showed that 
few such members of the parish leave their homes except for 
shopping and work more than once a month. The interviews were 
often terminated with what amounted to a plea to ’’please come 
back again--we are always at home --we never go out.” Simply 
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by entering the home of such a person, the Church has made a 
great step forward in breaking through the isolation and com- 
munication problems of its peripheral members. 

Another aspect of the isolation that results when a per- 
son turns inwardly upon himself in search of fulfillment of 
one of his basic needs is the fact that such a person is no 
longer free to speak as he wishes, to do as he wishes, or to 
seek knowledge, justice, fairness, honesty, and socialization. 
These freedoms are so closely related to one's basic needs 
that when they are thwarted, the effect is further to provoke 
the basic need and thus to increase the isolation of the per- 
son. Mr.. K's lack of freedom to express himself further 
threatens his need for esteem. He is no longer free to go to 
Church and he is even denied the freedom to express his help- 
lessness. Mrs. D. has lost the freedom to talk about religion 
with a person from the Church. Mr. and Mrs. C. are no longer 
free to stay at home with their family; they have to be on the 
move at all times. Mr. and Mrs. B. have given up their free- 
dom to receive a visitor in their home, for outsiders can 
only make their troubles worse than they already are. The 
J's do not have the freedom to raise their retarded child as 
they wish. In all of these cases, freedoms have been lost, 
and with these losses come increased isolation and helpless- 
ness. 

Wherever the Church can break through the physical ele- 
ments of this isolation by going to the home, the possibility 
exists for breaking through the deeper Isolation that surrounds 
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the person. This deeper Isolation may be broken through sim- 
ply by opening up new channels of communication, or by attack- 
ing at their source the causes of the isolation. The Import- 
ant thing is that the Church realize that someone must break 
Into the world of a person so isolated before that person can 
hope to break out of his Isolated situation. The restoration 
of communication and freedom to the peripheral members of the 
Church will not always be possible by means of the pastoral 
ministry, yet without a pastoral ministry that reaches out to 
people in their isolation, no other kind of ministry will be 
pos s ible . 

The pastoral ministry of the Church should be the work of 
the "laos", as already stated, but It should also arise from 
the concern of the people. Not everyone in a parish is cap- 
able of pastoral work, and, although it is ultimately desir- 
able that this work be carried on by a large number of people, 
it will probably begin with a very few. Oneway in which the 
pastoral work might be launched is for the rector to Invite 
four or five parishioners to participate with him in hospital 
visitations and calls on shut-ins. These people would form 
what could be called the "Visitation Committee." 

The members of the Visitation Committee would each have 
the responsibility of calling on one or two members of the 
parish who are sick or shut-in. They would call upon such 
members of the parish once or twice a month, depending upon 
the amount of time which they had and upon the need of those 
upon whom they were calling. The Visitation Committee would 
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then meet together as a group with the rector of the parish 
to discuss the ministry of the Church in relation to the needs 
and the problems faced by the sick and shut-in people of the 
parish. There is no better training to teach people that the 
Church has a ministry to not only its own people but to all 
people than calling in hospitals and nursing homes where such 
great needs for companionship and love exist. 

The experience of the Visitation Committee should have two 
main results. The Church will increase its effectiveness in 
its outreach to its own people who are sick or shut-in, while 
at the same time the members of the Visitation Committee will 
gain some Insights into the need for, and the nature of, the 
loving Christian community. The Visitation Committee can also 
explore ways to minister more effectively in particular prob- 
lems as they are encountered In the pastoral work of the 
Church . 

Once the Visitation Committee has begun to work effective- 
ly in the visitation of the sick and shut-in members of the 
parish, the Committee should begin to reach out toward the 
peripheral members of the Church. After the scope of the Com- 
mittee's work has been enlarged, it will also become necessary 
to begin to bring new members into the Committee. It will be 
advisable to keep the Committee at about eight to ten members; 
so when the Visitation Committee grows beyond ten members, the 
group should be broken up into two groups. 

As the Visitation Committee carries its pastoral work to 
the peripheral members of the parish, it will come in contact 
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with the needs of other people in the community as well. In 
this way, the Church will he reaching out to other people in 
the community, and at the same time it will be forced to face 
the social problems of the community which prevent people from 
living fully human lives. The role of the rector in the meet- 
ings of the Visitation Committee will be that of working along 
with the Committee members on their common concerns. The 
rector must guard against becoming the "answer man" or the 
"resource person". The members of the Committee will look to 
the rector to answer the Issues which are raised during the 
meetings. For the rector to attempt to answer these questions, 
however, would defeat the purpose of the meetings. In the 
first place the rector cannot have all the answers (even though 
anything he says tends to be taken as the last word on the sub- 
ject by these people). Secondly, these issues must be struggl- 
ed with by the members of the Committee if they are to grow as 
persons themselves. 

Once the Visitation Committee has been formed and Is meet- 
ing together monthly as a group, a beginning has been made In 
the second type of ministry - the interpretative - outlined in 
chapter two. The interpretative ministry, of course, will 
continue to be carried on in the sermons of the clergy. The 
Interpretative ministry, however, is not merely the work of 
the ordained minister; it is given to the laos as well. The 
people will be able to participate in the interpretative 
ministry through quiet days and special retreats; but the 
primary instrument in the interpretative ministry will be the 
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study group which meets at regular intervals. 

The study groups should be organized around specific 
problems that concern members of the Church. They should 
not contain more than ten members, and the leader should have 
some training in group leadership. At first such leadership 
will have to come from outside the parish. Eventually, how- 
ever, it may be hoped that a few members of the parish would 
be capable of leading study groups. It has been my experience 
that ordained clergy are handicapped as discussion group lead- 
ers because everything they say is taken as the ”last word” on 
the subject. Thus the clergyman finds that everything he says 
tends to bring discussion to a stop. 

It will not be easy to get study groups going in St. 

Thomas Church. The congregation is not used to expressing 
itself in group discussions, and many members of the congre- 
gation are very shy and timid people. The Diocesan Venture in 
Faith, a study group on the meaning of the Christian Faith 
which was held during Lent of this year, was not very success- 
ful. Only one group was formed in the parish. This group 
began with about ten adult members, and ended five meetings 
later with only four members. The chairman of the Diocesan 
Venture in Faith was unable to recruit people from the parish 
to lead the group, and some members of the congregation spoke 
out against the study group as a waste of time. Here, however, 
it is well to recall the words of George Webber: 

The clergy from a variety of parishes report that 
it was two years or more until the (study group) 
pattern became firmly established. ... The first six 
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months to a year la often so discouraging that 
the effort la almost abandoned, but once the 
pattern la established it becomes easier to 
maintain. (See footnote 8, chapter 2) 

Once the study group and the pastoral care patterns are 
established In St. Thomas Church as a way of life for the 
congregation, then the parish will be ready to move Into Its 
third phase of ministry - the social. The social ministry 
has been defined as that ministry to the community of Somer- 
ville which aims both to purge those elements of the social 
order that prevent people from living fully human lives, and 
to institute programs to help the people of the community 
realize their human potential. It is impossible to state 
exactly what expression the social ministry of the Church will 
take in Somerville. It will best proceed out of the needs and 
problems faced in the life and work of the parish itself; and 
it should be the ministry of the whole congregation rather 
than the work of the clergy or some few professional people. 

It is at this point, however, that the weaknesses arising 
from (1) the denominational character of the Church in Somer- 
ville, (2) the existence of four small Episcopal congregations 
in Somerville, and (3) the policy of making each congregation 
support itself are most blatant. The Church in Somerville will 
most effectively perform its social ministry on an inter- 
denominational basis. As far as the Episcopal Church is con- 
cerned, any ministry which aims at influencing the social order 
will be almost Impossible until the four small congregations 
in Somerville which are now struggling for their existence 
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become one congregation which is freed from its financial bur- 
dens. In order to free the Episcopal Church in Somerville 
from its financial burdens it will probably be necessary to 
draw upon Diocesan support. 

One major American city has taken a big step in coming to 
terms with the fact that small Inner city churches conceived 
on a 'support yourself basis cannot minister effectively to 
the many needs of the people and the society they are meant 
to serve. In Wilmington, Delaware, church leaders of several 
denominations set up a cooperative ministry along the lines 
suggested by Gibson Winter's concept of a "sector ministry". 

In Wilmington "most (churches in the Inner city) were strug- 
gling so hard just to stay alive that they were unable to 
extend their ministry." At the same time, the suburban 
churches were filled with resources, both financial and human, 
but few opportunities in their immediate environment to use 
their resources. 

In order to help put the resources to work where the 
needs were most pressing, the Wilmington churches partitioned 
the city Into five sectors or geographical neighbourhoods which 
became areas of cooperate responsibility. These five sectors 
were called 'larger parishes' and were governed by a council 
of representatives from the local parishes. Within each 
'larger parish' there were both inner city churches and sub- 
urban churches. To become a part of the 'larger parish' the 
individual congregations gave up a little of their autonomy 
(such as the right to spend their money or conduct programs 
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as they please) in exchange for belonging to the 'larger parish'. 
The 'larger parish 1 council decides the needs for Christian 
service in the community and adopts plans to meet those needs. 

St. Thomas Church, like many of the churches in Wilming- 
ton, has neither the financial or the human resources to meet 
the needs of the Somerville area. At the same time, there are 
churches within a radius of two miles with the financial and 
human resources to fulfill great needs; but these churches are 
located in areas where human needs are not great. If we are 
to be the Body of Christ today, St. Thomas Church should be 
that member of the Body which feels the pain and suffers with 
the community where human needs are great; while other chur- 
ches provide the finances, the doctors, the lawyers, the 
teachers, and other trained people to work with and among the 
members of St. Thomas Church and the people of Somerville. 

To institute some form of sector ministry in the Somer- 
ville area, there should be some initiative from the Somerville 
churches, St. Thomas for instance, but much of the work would 
have to be done on higher levels. There are a lot of conflicts 
and problems to overcome in such a venture. Peelings of pride, 
and superiority, and competition have to be put away. Yet we 
can take encouragement from the Wilmington experience, which 
reports : 


In coming thus far, we have had more conflict 
and violent disagreement than one would have 
believed possible. Many sincere differences 
about the nature of the Church and of society, 
and about the role of the Church in society, 



have come to the surface. The conflict continues, 
but we are surviving it;... we have covenanted 
together and we intend to stay together. 2 


It has been the constant aim of this chapter to consider 
the ministry as the work of the whole congregation. It has 
been the experience of the sector ministry in Wilmington that 
once a problem area has been identified and a task assigned 
to a congregation, the whole congregation is more likely to 
become involved in the project because the task is both im- 
portant and within the capabilities of the congregation. 
Furthermore, as a congregation becomes Involved in a particu- 
lar task, it learns to accept responsibility for what the 
Church Is attempting to do in the whole of the community. 


In all of this, we are beginning to feel that 
some of our objectives are being reached: the 

whole of New Castle County is beginning to be 
considered as a single metropolitan area; on the 
part of each congregation In this area, a sense 
of responsibility for the whole is beginning to 
develop; and the congregations are beginning to 
discover and develop their roles in this total 
ministry. 3 


At least one area in the social order where action might 
be called for was suggested in this research project. The 
retarded child in CASE J. is very definitely the victim of 
neglect on the part of either the parents or the state. If 
the parents felt a sense of guilt at having a blind child, 
they might have been reluctant to seek proper training for 
the child. Parents of blind or retarded children are some- 
times moved to handle their guilt feelings by attempting to 
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"make it up" to the child by keeping and training the child at 
home. If the child in CASE J. has been retarded because of 
parental neglect, there is a need for pastoral and psychiatric 
care for the parents. If the child is retarded through the 
neglect of the state for not providing adequate schools for 
the training of the blind, then there is a need to change the 
existing social order. The Church in Somerville can be that 
member of the total Body of Christ which finds and identifies 
the social problems In the community. It will take the re- 
sources of a greater part of the Church, however, to effect- 
ively change the evils of the social order. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the ministry of the Church in Somerville can 
be effectively carried out in its social obligations only if 
adequate professional help is available on many levels. This 
means that there must be psychiatrists, medical doctors, law- 
yers, family counselors, social workers, and many other pro- 
fessional people available to the Church, for consultation if 
not for actual case work. 

This chapter has examined three types of ministry that 
seem to be called for by this research project among the peri- 
pheral members of St. Thomas Church, Somerville. The outline 
for instituting such a three-fold ministry which is presented 
here Is Intended only as a possible way to begin this minis- 
try. In the final analysis, any ministry takes final form as 
it is lived. The ministry of St. Thomas Church must be the 
ministry of all the people, not merely the ministry of one per- 
son. This research project can only suggest the forms that 
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the ministry will or should take. The final word belongs to 
the people of St. Thomas Church; for it is a ministry which 
has been given to them. 
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CONCLUSION 

This research project has set out to study the v»ay of 
life and the forces at work in the lives of certain peripheral 
members of St. Thomas Church, Somerville. The peripheral mem- 
bers of the Church were defined as those members of the Church 
who make use of the "occasional services" of the Church but 
who never enter Into its life and fellowship. Of these peri- 
pheral members of St. Thomas Church, only families with pre- 
school or school age children were Included In the research. 

By use of a questionnaire and a personal interview, this 
survey attempted to look specifically at opinions and stereo- 
types of the minister in the minds of selected peripheral 
Church members In order to gain some Indication of these 
people's opinions and stereotypes of the Church and Its role 
in society, and to form a basis for visualizing the most 
effective forms of ministry among such members of the Church. 

Because of problems arising from the content and inter- 
pretation of the questionnaire, the information concerning the 
opinions and stereotypes of the minister in the minds of the 
peripheral Church members was not clear. Certain facts of 
some significance did appear, however, including (1) the peri- 
pheral members of the Church tend to be far more isolated from, 
fellowship and communication with other people in the commun- 
ity of Somerville than are regular Church members, (2) the 
peripheral members tend to have many problems in the areas of 


personal relations and family life, (3) the peripheral mem- 
bers are less likely than the active members of the Church 
to seek help from the Church or from, any source when in need 
of help, (4) the peripheral members are more likely to seek 
help from the Church in problem areas associated with one of 
the Church's "occasional services" such as marriage and death 
than in problem areas for which the Church provides no speci- 
fic "occasional service", and (5) although the peripheral 
members tend not to seek help from others, many of them are 
very happy to receive a minister or other Church member in 
their homes. 

This study seems to suggest that the Church must uti- 
lize its "occasional services" as a means of establishing 
rapport with its peripheral members. Yet, these services 
are not all that the Church can do to extend its ministry 
to its peripheral membership. The majority of the peripheral 
Church members will respond positively to a member of the 
Church who reaches out to them in love and concern. This lov- 
ing outreach of the Church should not be confined to the work 
of the ordained minister but must become a part of the life 
of the whole congregation. 

The personal interviews with selected peripheral members 
of St. Thomas Church showed that they seem to be dominated by 
certain basic needs --s pe c if ically those of love, esteem, and 
self -actualization--to the point at which their need prevents 
them from reaching out to others. Therefore, the peripheral 
Church members sever themselves from other people, unable to 
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give of themselves in love to others and unable to reach out 
to others for support and strength. The ministry of the 
Church must reach out to those persons who are so isolated. 

The Church cannot expect its peripheral members to join the 
Church's fellowship until that fellowship is first extended 
to the peripheral membership of the Church. 

The Church's ministry starts with the Church's reaching 
out to others. This outreach is the Church's pastoral task. 

Two other types of ministry, however, are necessary if the people 
on the periphery of the Church are to live fully human lives - 
lives that have been set free from the mere task of fulfilling 
their own basic needs. First, the Church must be capable of 
communicating ultimate meanings In a world of meaninglessness. 
Secondly, it must work to alleviate those social and cultural 
conditions that prevent a person from living a fully human 
life. Again, these ministries are given to the whole Church. 

St. Thomas Church, as it now exists, is not capable of 
carrying on the three -fold ministry outlined above. St. Thomas 
Church, like all of the Episcopal Churches in Somerville, is 
dominated by its own basic need to perpetuate itself financial- 
ly; even to combine the four struggling small parishes in 
Somerville would probably only create one large struggling 
parish. The Somerville Episcopal Churches simply do not have 
the financial and human resources sufficient to meet the great 
needs of the community. Until the Church is able to meet the 
needs of the community of Somerville, it is not capable of ful- 
ly ministering to its own peripheral membership. It is for 
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these reasons that the Episcopal Church in Somerville will 
have to begin to think of its ministry in terms of deficit 
spending of both human and financial resources. These 
resources must be sought from communities where financial 
and human resources are in abundance. 

Perhaps, even more promising is the 'larger parish' con- 
cept of ministry as developed in Wilmington, Delaware which 
offers a model for an effective ministry along interdenomi- 
national lines. It is impossible at this point to outline 
exactly what form the future Church in Somerville should take. 
Until attempts are made to explore the advisibility and the 
possibility of an interdenominational or even a cooperative 
ministry within the Episcopal Church, no one can say for sure 
how the Church can best bring the full strength of its resour- 
ces to bear in its ministry In Somerville. What we must say 
at this point, however, is that attempts to explore the many 
possibilities of cooperative ministries in Somerville should 
begin as soon as possible. Meanwhile, St. Thomas Church must 
move steadily forward In its present ministry. It must 
attempt to extend its pastoral concern to its peripheral 
people and to the community of Somerville. It must attempt 
to Involve its people more fully in the ministry that God has 
given to them. And by God’s grace, the Church In Somerville 
will grow and live in its ministry in a secular and urban 
s ocle ty . 
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^Harold M. Wilson, ’’Report of August 1, 1965 on St. 
Thomas Parish" unpublished paper, p. 1. 

2 Ibld . , p. 2. 

^ Ibld . , p. 3. 

4 Ibld. 


Chapter Two 
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2 lbld ., p. 96. 
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12 Ibid., p. 30. 
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APPENDIX 


LETTER SENT TO ORIGINAL EIGHT SUBJECTS 


February 2, 1966 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. 

It has been my pleasure to serve as seminar ian-ass is t- 
ant at St. Thomas Church for two and a half years. During 
this time the church has come to mean a lot to me, both as 
a learning experience and as a growing experience. As I 
near the end of my senior year In seminary, I am aware that 
I still have much to learn about the Church and the ministry. 
This learning cannot be confined to the seminary but must be 
extended into the community and sought from people like 
yourself . 

I have had many opportunities to talk with the members 
of St. Thomas’ whom I see regularly on Sunday mornings. I 
believe, however, that there Is a great deal to be learned 
from people who do not go to Church regularly. What you have 
to say about the Church and Christianity could be an import- 
ant and valuable part of my training. 

In a few days I will be calling you on the phone in 
hopes that we can arrange some time when you will be free to 
receive me. Thank you for this opportunity to continue my 
education and broaden my experience in the ministry. 

Faithfully yours, 


Robert M. Wills 

Seminarian, St. Thomas Church 



CASE STUDY A 


Age: Late Thirties 

Occupation: Unknown 

Children: Three girls ages 12, 10, and 8; and a son age 14 

Setting Up Interview: 

Letter sent February 2, 1966. Called on phone February 
9th. I talked to Mrs. A. but was unable to set up an inter- 
view. Mrs. A. claimed that the house was torn up because 
they were redecorating and she prefered that I did not come 
while the house was in such an order. I assured her that I 
did not mind the condition of the house, that I was Interested 
in visiting the family. Mrs. A. then said that they were too 
busy to see me at this time and that I should call back In two 
weeks . 

February 22nd; 

I called the A family again and talked to Mrs. A. Mrs. A. 
claimed the house was still being redecorated and she would be 
unable to have me over at this time. Now she said that she 
would call me when she was ready to have me over. 

March 9th: 

Mrs. A. had still not called me. So again I called her 
and said I would like to visit the home. Mrs. A. repeated 
the story about the house being torn up. She said that she 
would talk with her husband and set a date when I could come 
over. She would send a note to me when the date was set. No 
note was ever received. 

Known facts : 

This is a very handsome family. I met Mr. and Mrs. A. 
when they came to their oldest daughter's confirmation in 
April, 1966. The oldest son, age 14, was very active in the 
acolytes guild a few years ago. This year he comes to Church 
only once or twice a month. The two oldest girls, ages 12 and 
10, come to Church fairly regularly. They live about eight 
blocks from the Church and walk every Sunday. The parents do 
not bring them to Church, so the children cannot come when the 
weather is bad. Mr. and Mrs. A. are very friendly people with 
which to talk. 



Age: About twenty 

Occupation! Unknown 
Children* None 


CASE STUDY B 


Setting Up Interview: 

While visiting the F family, I was told that their son, 

Mr. B., was recently married and had Just moved out of the 
house to a home on the other side of Somerville. Mr. B. Is 
now twenty years old; his wife's age was never mentioned. 

I decided to call on the B family with only a phone call 
introduction. Mrs. B. answered the phone and sounded unwill- 
ing to have me visit. She asked me to talk with her husband. 

Mr. B. informed me that I would not be welcomed In the home. 
There were certain "personal and embarrassing" problems right 
now and Mr. and Mrs. B. desired to work them out without any- 
one Interfering. 

Known facts : 

One of the parishioners at St. Thomas Church knows Mr. B. 
well. The parishioner's son grew up with Mr. B. This pari- 
shioner says that while Rector E. was at St. Thomas, Mr. B. 
was In the confirmation class with her son. She believes that 
Rector E. and Mr. B's mother had an argument and consequently 
Mr. B. was not confirmed that year. 

Mrs. F. , Mr. B's mother, gave no hint of an argument with 
Rector E. in our interview. Mrs. F. did say, however, that 
Mr. B. rebelled against going to Church when he was a teenager, 
shortly after confirmation. The boy's father never goes to 
Church and religion seemed to be a source of controversy in 
the home. It is possible that Mr. B. began to identify with 
his father in early adolescence, and rejected the Church because 
his father does not attend Church. It is also possible that 
Mr. B. rejected the Church because the Church was a source of 
controversy in the family. 



CASE STUDY C 


Age: Late Thirties 

Occupation: Unknown 

Children: Three girls between ten and fifteen years old 

Setting Up Interview: 

Letter sent February 2, 1966. Called on phone February 
9th and approximately 20 times thereafter. On only one occa- 
sion was Mr. C. reached, and Mrs. C. was never reached on the 
phone. One of the children would always answer and say that 
the parents were out. The children claimed to not know where 
their parents were or when they would be at home. Two 
unannounced calls were made at the home and in each case, the 
parents were not at home. The children were always at home 
alone, they did not know where their parents were and they 
had no idea when they were to return. 

Known facts : 

The one time that I talked to Mr. C. he told me that he 
was a Roman Catholic and that he did not want anyone from a 
Protestant Church in his house. When I mentioned that his 
wife was a member of the Episcopal Church he sounded surpfized 
to hear It. He claimed he did not know what Church his wife 
belonged to. When I told Mr. C. that his children sometimes 
come to St. Thomas Church, he said that he had no idea where 
his children attended Church. 



CASE STUDY D 


Age: Late Thirties 

Occupation: Unknown 

Children: One small son of Sunday School age 

Setting Up Interview: 

Letter sent February 2, 1966. Called on phone February 
9th. Interview set for Thursday, February 17th at 8:00 p.m. 

Card sent confirming date. Talked to Mrs. D. who did not want 
to see me. Gave several excuses Including, "I do not go to 
Church." When I said I still would like to see her and her 
husband she said, "My husband is often not home, he works many 
evenings." I said I would like to see her even if it was im- 
possible to see her husband. She claimed she was "not a good 
conversationalist." I assured her that was alright. She said, 
"Frankly, I don’t want to see you." I explained my purpose. 

She claimed, "My husband doesn T t think much about the Church. 

He was once a R. C. but is now a Lutheran. Religion isn't 
talked about in the home. (Sounds like a controversial issue.) 
She is planning to change from the Episcopal Church to the 
Lutheran. Husband issued an ultimatum that their son Is going 
to attend Church because he is of Sunday School age and the 
child is not going to be sent - they will attend with him. 

Hence only solution is to attend the Lutheran Church. She 
feels this Is only course possible because Lutherans do not 
require (so she says) a big occasion with the Bishop, This 
would be offensive to her husband. Finally said that I could 
come "If you are brave." Mrs. D. claimed she would not be of 
any help to me, she doesn't know anything and never thinks 
about religion. Asked me not to go too deeply into anything 
if her husband was there. Mentioned that she didn't like St. 
Thomas' because everyone there was always bickering. Doesn't 
know anyone there now. Has not attended St. Thomas' for over 
four years although once In a while attends St. James Episco- 
pal Church in Cambridge. Mentioned she did not like the 
ministers that come to St. Thomas'. 

February 17th 

Mrs. D. called about 4:30 p.m. today and asked that I not 
come to her home this evening as planned. She said she had 
forgotten about our appointment and that she had made another 
appointment for the evening. Her husband would not be home 
either. I suggested that we set another time. She said she 
didn't want to make another appointment right away. Then she 
added that she would call me and that I need not call her again. 
I said I would look forward to her call. 



March 14 th 

Mrs. D. had not called so on this date I made a call at 
the house without calling ahead. The D ' s live on the first 
floor of a three family apartment house. This is a nice 
house in a well kept neighborhood. The porch light was on 
when I approached the house. Mis. D. answered the door. She 
is a thin, tired looking, woman in her late thirties. She 
was well dressed. I introduced myself as the seminarian at 
St. Thomas Church. Mrs. D. let out a groan and then proceeded 
to complain that I should have waited until she called me. 

She said she was having a party that evening and that I 
"couldn't have picked a worse night to call." I explained 
merely that I was in the area and was calling on the chance 
that she would be free. I said I would drop around another 
time, whereupon Mrs. D. quickly informed me that I "needn't 
bother." She claimed that her husband was going to join the 
Lutheran Church and that she was going to join with him. She 
didn't want anyone coming around and messing things up for 
them. I said I understood and excused myself. 



CASE STUDY E 


Age : Mid-f or ties 

Occupation: He works In an industrial belt factory, she is 

unemployed. 

Setting Up Interview: 

Letter sent February 2, 1966. Called on phone February 
9th. Interview set for Monday, February 14th at 8:00 p.m. 

Card sent confirming date. Talked to Mr. E. in setting up 
interview. Seemed willing to see me. Had received letter. 

Children: Five children, three boys and two girls. One boy 

(18) and one girl (20) live at home. The others 
are married. 

Setting: 

Gilman Street is a short street just off the McGrath High- 
way and not far from Highland Avenue. The homes are all the 
three and four family dwelling variety. They are fairly well 
kept up, at least better than some other sections of Somer- 
ville. The E's live on the top floor of an apartment build- 
ing with four apartments. The apartment is fairly well fur- 
nished, but not with any taste. Pictures of all the children 
and grandchildren are scattered over every possible flat 
surface. Because of the many pictures and nic-nacks, the home 
appears cluttered; but actually it is quite clean. The main 
living room is dominated by a large television set, the only 
appliance in that room other than lights. All the chairs are 
arranged for television viewing. A small child about 2 or 3 
years old was there. Child was heavy and not good looking. 

Mr. E. was plainly dressed and had a blank expression. Mr. E 
was in work clothes. Both were missing teeth. 

Interview : 

Bob: Good evening, I'm Bob Wills. 

Mr. E: Yeh, come in. (He walked upstairs and I followed. 

When he got inside the apartment, he entered first 
and let me in, closing the door behind me.) Alice, 
this is Mr. Wills. (He spoke very loudly to Mrs. E. 
Then he sat down, leaving me standing in the middle 
of the floor holding my coat.) (almost yelling...) 
Well Alice, take his coat. (Alice stood up and took 
my coat. I sat down. Alice came back and continued 

to watch television.) This is the show. 

Do you ever watch it? 


Bob: 


I don't believe I ever have. 


Mr. E; Turn the television off Ma, he didn’t come to watch 

television. You’ll have to pardon my wife, she don't 
hear too well. (loudly) I say you don't hear very well. 

Bob: I'll try to speak so everyone can hear. Please let me 

know if I am not speaking loud enough. 

Mrs. E: I was going to call you up and tell you not to come 
over . 

Bob: Oh? Why was that? 

Mrs. E: Well, I've been sick and I didn't want you to get it. 

Bob; I'm sorry. Are you feeling better today? 

Mrs. E; Much better. 

Mr. E: It's settled in her ears. She don't hear too well any- 

way and this makes it worse. 

Bob: (to the child) And what is your name? 

Mr. E: That's Denise. Can you say hi to Mr. Wills, Missy? 

Missy is what we call her. She got that name from 
Karen, one of Bobby's children, who couldn't pronounce 
Denise. Denise Is the daughter of Loretta, our young- 
est girl. This bum got her pregnant when she was only 
18. But Loretta is raising the child good. I might 
as well be honest with you. 

Bob: Please do. 

Mr. E: Mow don't get me wrong. Loretta is a fine girl. She 

don't smoke or drink or noth'n. She lives right here 
and never goes out except with us, 'magin that; she's 
a good girl. Right now she Is working. She works 
the three to eleven shift. But except for work-, she 
never goes out. She don't have no Interest in boys 
now, says she never wants to go out with another boy. 
Poor thing, that guy did her wrong; but she'll make 
out. She's a good mother. 

Bob; I'm sure she is. Loretta must have been hurt pretty 
badly by this experience. 

Mr. E: Yeh„ But she'll make out. We don't force her to do 

anything. We don't have to. She just wants to stay 
at home. Mever goes out except with us. She’s a good 
girl. Ma, where's Loretta's picture? Go get Loretta's 
picture. You'll see that she is a pretty girl. (Mrs. 
E. goes out of the room to get Loretta's picture. I 
wondered why it wasn't in the front room with the rest 
of the children's pictures.) 



Bob: Yea, she la a pretty girl. (And she was.) How old 

Is she now? 

Mr. E: She's 20 now. She used to go to Church when we lived 

over on Webster Street. All my children did. But we 
didn't go to St. Thomas' at first. We used to go to 
St. John's in Roxbury. That's where we used to live. 
When we moved to Webster Street, the kids still wantedme 
to drive them back to St, John's: so I did. 

Bob: You used to live in Roxbury? I suppose it was easier 

for the kids to go to a Church they were used to than 
to go where they didn't know anyone. 

Mr. E: That's true. We had a nice Church at St. John's. Wfe 

had gone there several years before we moved. We knew 
most of the people there. They were friendly people; 
you could talk to most anyone. 

Bob: When did you start going to St. Thomas'? 

Mr. E: We started going to St. Thomas' when winter came and 

It was too hard to drive back to Roxbury. 

Bob: How did you find St. Thomas' Church compared to St. 

John' s? 

Mr. E: Well, I didn't go t o St. Thomas' very long. The kids 

went. Bobby was quite active there, in fact I think 
he was confirmed there. (to Mrs. E.) Wasn't he Ma? 
(loudly) Wasn't Bobby confirmed at St. Thomas'? 

Mrs. E: Yes, I think So. 

Bob: But you never became very active at St. Thomas'. 

Mr. E; Ho, I didn't seem to know anyone there, except for 
Mr. Broom. Is Mr. Broom still there? 

Bob: I don't know any Mr. Broom. 

Mr. E; No, I think Mr. Broom moved away. He was an awfully 
nice man, used to always talk to us. 

Mrs. E: We liked Rector E. Rector E used to come over to our 
house often. Our daughter Loretta used to baby sit 
for Rector E's kids. 

Bob: Then Loretta was fairly active too. 

Mr. E: Oh yes. All our kids were active at one time. Up un- 
til the time that we moved over to Gilman St. I didn't 
like it on Webster St. The kids were awfully tough. 

It's not like it is here on Gilman St. We're not 
bothered much by kids here. Over there they were 



always running around In gangs and getting Into things. 
You c ouldVr trust them. We should go to Church more 
often. Sometimes the wife tells me Saturday night that 
she will go to Church on Sunday, but then Sunday she 
feels too tired and has to get the dinner, so she de- 
cides not to go. (to Mrs. E.) You should go to Church 
more often. 

Mrs. E: Me? You too. 

Mr. E: Yes, I know it. Loretta used to go to Church. She’s 

been talking about getting Denise baptized lately. 

Her aunt wants to have her batized in the Catholic 
Church, but Loretta said absolutely no, that she would 
be baptized in the Episcopal Church. 

Bob: Has she talked to the Rector about this at all? 

Mr. E: No. She doesn’t know exactly how to go about this yet, 
but she has been thinking about it. 

Bob: It’s really not very hard. She could just get in touch 

with the Rector and he would be glad to talk with her 
and tell her the step to take for having the baby bap- 
tized. 

Mr. E: Well I think she probably will have Denise baptized 

s oon . 

Bob: Has Loretta said why she wants Denise baptized? 

Mr. E: Oh, we love our Church. Don’t make any mistake about 
that. We love our Church very much. Loretta loves 
her Church too. If I wasn't so tired on Sundays we’d 
go more often. 

Bob: What is it you do, Mr. E? 

Mr. E: I work in a belt factory in Cambridge. 

Bob: Industrial belts? 

Mr. E: Industrial belts, conveyor belts, fan belts, that kind 

of thing. It’s hard work, and dirty work. I had a 
better job... made the biggest mistake in my life. 

Bob: How's that? 

Mr. E: 1 used to work for Procter and Gamble. I was a soap 

maker. Did that for 24 years. 

Bob: It sounds interesting. Does it take training to be a 

soap maker? 



Mr . E; 


Bob : 
Mr. E 


Bob : 
Mr. E 


Bob: 


It was, It was good work, clean work. I trained for 
two years... it takes that long before you know exactly 
how long to boil the soap and how to mix the Ingredi- 
ents. (At this point we talked quite awhile about 
soap-making. He talked easily about this work, and 
it helped me to know him more Intimately.) But I made 
a mistake when I left Procter and Gamble. In fact, I 
couldn't even watch their ads on television for a while. 

You must have felt badly about leaving. 

I did. But I had to make up my mind. The plant In 
Cambridge was closing down. They wanted me to go to 
Bal-de-more and so I went for a couple of weeks. But 
the wife and kids didn't want to move so I came back. 
Sure wish I had stayed. Then they offered me a job 
in New Jersey but the kids didn't want to move. Could 
have gone to Los Angeles too if I wanted. But instead 
I took my severance pay. Now I draw a small pension. 
They are good to you at Procter and Gamble. Their 
benefits are wonderful. I have a little stock and I 
could have had more, but I was young and never thought 
I would have any use for stock. Sure made a big mis- 
take there. 

What did you do after you left Procter and Gamble? 

Oh, I got a job with Sylvania out on Route . That 

was a good job, it paid well and it was clean work... 
a federal job. The only - trouble was the forty mile 
drive to get to work. The kids didn't want to move 
closer. Wish I had, that’s the second biggest mistake 
I made. Funny thing, now the kids are all grown up 
and most of them left home. Now It's me and the wife 
who are stuck in Somerville, not them. At any rate, 

I Idffe that job soon because someone offered me a job 
at the belt factory. I didn't really like the kind of 
work but it was closer to home. This work is much 
harder and dirtier. Also, the chances for advancement 
here are not good. If I had stayed with Sylvania I 
would probably be a foreman now. (During this conver- 
sation Mrs. E. went out and prepared coffee and cookies 
for us. Mr, E. and I retired to the kitchen where the 
three of us sat around the kitchen table.) 

I wonder if I could recap some of the things we have 
been talking about. You said that you moved from Rox- 
bury to Webster Street, Somerville. 


Mr . E : 


That's right 



Bob : 

Mr. E 

Bob : 
Mr . E 


Bob : 
Mr. E 

Bob : 

Mr . E 
Bob : 

Mr . E 

Bob : 

Mr. E 
Bob : 


And that you continued going to St. John's Church in 
Roxbury for the first summer after you moved, but that 
you switched to St. Thomas' when the winter came. But 
you never felt completely at home at St. Thomas'. 

What do you think was the difference between St. John's 
and St. Thomas'? 

Well to tell you the truth, I don'tfhink I was ever 
accepted at St. Thomas '... you know, I'm a Forty... I 
don’t think thepeople really wanted to have a Pojty 
in the Church at St. Thomas'. 

But this wasn't a problem at St. John's. 

Oh, no. Over there there were whites and negroes and 
every one talked to each other and it didn't matter 
what color your skin was or what nationality you were. 
You know how it is, at St. Thomas we would go down 
stairs for coffee and just stand around, no one would 
ever talk to me... except Mr. Broom, he was a nice man. 

I can imagine this would make you feel very awkward. 

Yeh, it:does. It makes you feel that there is something 
wrong with you that no one wants to come over and talk 
with you. 

Well, with this background do you have any suggestions 
as to how a Church could help its new members, espe- 
cially those with different nationalities and back- 
grounds, to feel more at home, and to enter into a 
fuller life in the Church? 

Oh, I don't really know. 

How about the traditional things - such as the men's 
club and the women's clubs? Do these things help? 

Well they might, but you sort of like to be invited 
to join those things... and no one ever invited me. 

You have a good point there. Did you find that the 
minister came up to you and introduced you to others, 
and in any way tried to make you feel at home? 

Well, Mr. was very nice to us... we liked him... 

and I suppose he tried to make us feel at home. 

But he didn't see to it that you were introduced to 
other members and brought into the life of the parish. 


Mr . E : 


No, I guess he didn't do that. 
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Do you think this would be helpful? 

I suppose it would. 

Do you have any other suggestions about how a minis- 
ter could be more effective in his ministry? 


No. 


One more thing then. You spoke of Loretta a little 
while ago, and about the great hurt she must feel about 
having a baby out of wedlock. Do you remember whether 
Loretta was going to Church at this time or not? 

Well I don’t think she was going too often. 

Then she had dropped her regular Church attendance 
prior to her pregnancy. 

: Yes, I believe so. 

Has she been back since? 

No, she hasn't been back since. But she keeps talking 
about going and having the baby baptized. She's a good 
girl, she doesn't drink or smoke or that sort of thing. 
Whenever she goes out, she goes out with us. We don't 
have to speak to her about this, she just doesn't want 
to go out anymore. She's going to be a good mother. 

Well, I must be truthful with you folks, but it seems 
to me that a 20 year old girl who doesn't go out and 
doesn't want to is not as happy as a 20 year old girl 
should be. Most girls Loretta's age enjoy going out 
with their friends and enjoy dating. 

Well, Loretta's got no Interest in boys. 

Yes I realize that, but I question if this is a good 
sign. It could be a sign that she is still hurting 
from having a baby out of wedlock. If she was hurt 
badly by the first experience, it is understandable 
that she would not want to have to face anything that 
would remind her of that experience again. I think 
you are probably doing the right thing not to push her 
into doing something that she does not want to do, but 
maybe it would be possible for us to help her get over 
her hurt at the Church. 

How is that? 
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Well, as you may know, ministers deal with situations 
like this all the time, and knowing Rector W as I do 
I’m sure that he would be very understanding and help 
Loretta understand what it means to have a baby out 
of wedlock. He might also help her get over the hurt 
and therefore help Loretta take on a pattern of activ- 
ities that would be more normal for a girl of Loretta's 
age. Does It seem to you that Loretta might be 
interested in talking with Rector W about this? 

Well, I don't know. She might. 

Maybe she could talk to Rector W before having the baby 
baptized . 

How do you go about having the baby baptized? 

Well In the first place you would call up Rector W and 
be completely honest with him. Tell him the child is 
2g- years old and born out of wedlock. He will under- 
stand and instruct you in the kind of baptism you 
desire. 

Well, we'll mention this to her. She'll be glad to 
know . 

Well, we'll also be glad to see her, and I'm sure that 
Rector W will be happy to see her at any time. It's 
getting late and I really must be running along now. 

What's your hurry. You don't have to go now. 

Thank you very much, but I must go. I have appreciated 
your hospitality. And I thank you Mrs. E. for the 
coffee and cookies. They were very good. 

; You're very welcome. (As I was leaving, we went 
through a bedroom and I was shown a picture of the 
youngest boy Billy) 

This is a picture of our youngest boy Billy... he's 
eighteen. I don't know what is going to become of that 
boy. He's always out running around. He has long hair 
and dresses in tight clothes ... jus t like the other boys 
who hang around the streets. Oh he's a good boy, don't 
get me wrong. He's never been in trouble with the 
police or anything like that. But I just wish he would 
stay home a little more. 

He's eighteen. Is he out of school? 

He quit school a long time ago. He doesn't have a job 
now and s o he just hangs around the streets. I guess 
a lot of boys are doing that now, but it worries me a 
little bit. 


Bob: I can understand your concern about Billy. 

Mr. E: Say, why don’t you look up my oldest son, Bobby. He 

lives over in Somerville by the Church. They would 
be glad to see you. 

Bob: I’d be happy to. Do you have their address. (They 

gave me Bobby's address) Goodbye Mr. and Mrs. E. I 
certainly enjoyed this evening. 

Mr. E: Oh drop by any time. We’re always home. Don’t worry 

about finding us here. Drop by any time. 

Bob: Thank you very much. Good-bye now. 


Additional Notes: 

At one point in the conversation Mr. E. pointed out that 
all of the boys have a speech problem. He couldn't explain 
exactly what it was and I could not determine whether it was 
physical or emotional. Mr. E was confused why it affected all 
the boys while the two girls were unaffected. The girls were 
born 2nd and 4th. 



CASE STUDY P 


Age: 

Occupation: Mr. P. is a truck driver ’’when he works". 

Mrs. P. is employed full time as a secretary to 
a medical doctor in Somerville. 

Setting Up Interview: 

Letter sent February 2, 1966. Called on phone February 
9th. Interview set for Saturday, February 19th at 8:00 o'clock. 
Card sent confirming date. Talked to Mr. F. over phone in 
setting up interview. Seemed willing to see me although he 
himself had not seen my letter. His wife works odd hours and 
about four or five nights a week. Mentioned that Saturday 
evening was the best time to find both he and wife at home. 

Children: Mr. F. had two daughters by a previous marriage. 

There is one son by this marriage, Edmund, 20, who 
is recently married. 

Previous Knowledge about Subjects: 

This couple is unknown to the Rector of the parish. The 
parish records contain no information as to their respective 
religious affinities (in the interview I found Mr. F. is R.C. 
while Mrs. F. is a Presbyterian. Mrs. F. merely used to attend 
St. Thomas' with her son). I had heard about this family, how- 
ever, from another family of the parish who live nearby and who 
have a son of the same age as Edmund, Jr. I was told that 
Mrs. F. stopped going to St. Thomas parish after an argument 
with the Rector, Rector E. Her sonwas in Confirmation class at 
the time and one day Mrs. F. told Edmund Jr. that he would not 
be Confirmed. The parishioner thought the reason to be the 
argument between Mrs. F. and Rector E. Edmund, Jr. was Con- 
firmed the following year, however. After his Confirmation, 
Edmund, Jr. stopped going to Church. 

Background to this Interview; 

When I called at the F. home on February 19th, I found no 
one at home. There was no note to explain why they were not 
at home and they had not called me previously to cancel the 
appointment. I called the M's a few days later. Mr. F. 
answered the phone and explained that I had made the appoint- 
ment with his son. His son and wife together with Mr. and 
Mrs. F. had decided early that morning to go to the Cape for 
the weekend. They tried to call me but got no answer. (I was 
not at home that morning). Mr. F. promised to tell Edmund, Jr. 
that I had called and said that Edmund, Jr. would likely call 
me back. Since no call did come, I went to the home without a 



call In advance on Monday evening, March 14th, about 8:45 p.m. 
Mr. F. was alone In their second floor apartment of a six 
family dwelling. He readily Invited me in when I announced 
myself. He said his wife was working but should be home any 
minute. His son and wife had moved into their own apartment 
in Somerville. 

The F. apartment is located in a congested but fairly 
clean section of Somerville. The apartment itself is newly 
furnished and decorated. Everything in it is tastefully done 
and shows a great deal of sensitivity for colors and styles. 
The main living room and the kitchen are decorated in materi- 
als that look like wood. It Is well done. There is a large 
den which Is decorated in deep colors and several potted 
plants. There Is an electric organ in the den. Altogether 
the Impression is given of a couple with taste and interest 
unusual for the Somerville community. 

The Interview: 

Bob: Good evening, I’m Bob Wills, the seminarian at St. 

Thomas Church. 

Mr. F: Oh, come in. My wife isn't home right now but should 

get out of work any time now. 

Bob: Thank you. (I walked In and took off my coat. Since 

Mr. F. did not offer to take It, I laid it on the 
couch.) You have a very comfortable apartment here. 

Mr. F: Thank you. My wife chose the decorations. 

Bob; She has good taste. 

Mr. F: She should be home soon. Let me give her a call. (I 

said that wasn’t necessary but Mr. F. called anyway. 

He told Mrs. F. the minister came to see her. Mrs. F. 
said she was about to leave.) (We spent most of the 
time waiting talking about the dog. Mr. F. is a big 
man with a loud voice. When he talks to you he seems 
almost to be acting out a fun loving, big talk, hard 
living role. It was difficult to really feel I knew 
the real person behind the external personality. 

Bob: What do you do for a living, Mr, F? 

Mr. F: I’m a truck driver when I work. This mutt likes to 

play all the time. (This was typical of our conversa- 
tion. I felt I knew the dog better than I knew Mr. F. 
At the same time, he had a lot of charm. You had to 
like him.) Here comes my wife. 

Bob: How do you do, Mrs, F. I'm Bob Wills. 



Mrs. Fi I’m glad to meet you. (Mrs. F. is an extremely 

handsome woman probably In her early forties. She 
has beautiful dark hair and lovely features. She 
works as a secretary to a medical doctor in Somer- 
ville. She is very soft spoken, almost to the point 
of being shy.) (While trying to establish rapport, 
the television was going and the telephone rang. 

Mr. F. talked loudly over the phone. Mrs. F. asked 
him to turn the T.V. off. He did. Mr. F. talked so 
loudly on the phone that we had to move to the 
kitchen "for coffee". Mr. F. , I think, got the hint 
and hung up. He joined us in the kitchen.) 

Mr. F: Boy, the number of calls I get. You'd think this 

place was a bookie joint. 

Mrs. F: I hope this cake is alright. I made a mistake in 

the directions. 

Bob: It tastes very good to me. I believe you told me 

over the phone at one time that your son lives with 
you. Am I right about this? 

Mr. F: He just moved out last week. 

Bob: Is that right? He is married, isn't he? 

Mrs. F: Yes. He was married in August. They lived here for 
a little while until they could get out on their own. 

Bob: How old is he? 

Mrs. Fj Eddie is 20. Maybe you would like to go over and 
see him. 

Bob: Why certainly. Do you have his address. (She gave 

it to me . ) 

Mrs, F; Eddie goes to Church with his wife once in a while, 

I think. I guess it is the congregational Church 

on Avenue. I don’t really know how much 

he goes. He used to go to Church. The two of us 
would go every Sunday to St. Thomas'. I'm not really 
an Episcopalian, I'm a Presbyterian. But when we 
moved here St. Thomas' was close so we went there. 

Bob: Who was the rector when you started going to St. 

Thomas '? 

Mrs. F: Let's see. I believe his name was Rector E. 


Mr . F: 


Yes. That was It. He was a fine man. Wasn't he Pat? 
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: Yes, we like him. 

Did you all go to St. Thomas'? 

: No. Ed is a Catholic. Just Eddy and I went. 

And I assume you were not confirmed. 

: No. I did not get confirmed. I never go into many 

Church activities? 

Was there any reason why you prefered not to get 
into parish activities? 

: Oh I don’t know. We go away a lot and I didn’t want 
to get tied down. I don’t know. Eddy never got 
into the youth groups either. But Eddy was confirmed 
at St. Thomas ’ . 

So you attended St. Thomas’ worship services, but you 
were really not otherwise involved in the life of the 
parish. 

: Yes. That’s right. (About this time the door bell 
rang and Mr. F. answered it. It was a man who wanted 
to talk to Mr. F. about some tickets. Mrs. F. ex- 
plained to me that they were selling tickets for some 
club they belong to.) 

: You know. I had the hardest time with Eddy going to 

Church when he was about fifteen. He just wouldn’t 
go. I didn’t think I should force him. 

When Eddy began to rebel against going to Church, 
did you continue to go without him? 

: No. 

What did you make of this rebellion against going to 
Chur ch? 

; Well, I think it probably had something to do with 
the arguments between my husband and myself. 

How is that? 

: Well I don’t know. I just think this had something 

to do with it . 

What were these arguments about? 

: Oh, about anything. You know, there are always some 

arguments between husbands and wives. 



Bob: Did you argue over religion? 

Mra. Fj No. Well not any more than over other things. 

Bob: You said your husband wouldn’t go to Church with 

you. Did he attend anywhere? 

Mrs. Fj No. He never goes to Church much at all anymore. 

He is supposed to go to the Portuguese Church down 
on Street. But he never goes. 

Bob: How did you feel about going to Church without your 

husband . 

Mrs. F: Oh I don't know. He can do what he wants to do. It's 

just one of those things we couldn't agree on. Best 
to leave it alone. 

Bob: Do you feel that your husband's rebellion against 

Church had anything to do with Eddy's rebellion 
against Church? 

Mrs. F: I suppose it would. But how? 

Bob: Well, young boys tend to identify with their fathers. 

They like to do what their fathers do, and they like 
to imitate their fathers. For Eddy Church was prob- 
ably seen as something for children. To be grown up 
means you do not go to Church. This is what father 
does. As a teenager, he began to feel grownup, as he 
should, and so he wanted to do grownup things. Stay- 
ing home from Church was one of these grownup things 
for Eddy. 

Mrs. F: I suppose you're right. I had not thought of it this 

way. (About this time Mr. F. came back into the 
kitchen. He began playing with the dog and had the 
dog perform some tricks. I soon had to go and said 
goodbye. ) 



CASE STUDY G 


Age : 55-60 

Occupation: John is an MTA driver, Marian does not work, 

Virginia is a secretary 

Children: two girls, youngest is Virginia, 22 

Setting Up Interview* 

Letter sent February 2, 1966. Called on phone February 
9th. Interview set for Tuesday, February 15th. Card sent 
confirming date. No problem setting up interview. Seemed 
willing to see me. 

Verbatim: 

I arrived at 3 Rose Street about 7:50 for an 8:00 o'clock 
appointment. This is a stately old home on the corner of Rose 
and Washington Streets. It is a three family dwelling, but 
well kept up and nicely furnished, both inside and out. I 
rang the bell to the G. apartment and Mrs. G. answered the 
door . 

Bob: Good evening, I*m Bob Wills. 

Mrs. G: Oh yes, come in. 

/ 

I followed Mrs. G. Into her apartment. She introduced 
me to her youngest daughter, Virginia, who was at a desk In 
an adjacent room. Virginia half turned toward me but it was 
not much of an introduction. I was left standing in the 
middle of the floor holding my coat. Mrs, G, did not offer 
to take my coat, nor did she offer me a chair. The television 
was on, but she turned it off Immediately. 

Bob: Is there somewhere I can hang my coat? 

Mrs. G: I'll take it. (She left the room) 

Bob: (To Virginia) Have I not met you at St. Thomas', 

Virginia? 

Virginia: Yes, last year. (Actually it was two years ago. 

There was a young adults group to which Virginia 
belonged. The group was fairly successful but was 
not continued the next year. Virginia is a heavy 
set girl of about 21. She is not particularly at- 
tractive although she is neat. Mrs. G. is about 
55-60 and rather thin. She did not look particularly 
healthy. She was well dressed, spoke clearly and 
with good diction. She reminded me of many middle 
class persons I have known in the past. At first she 
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was cold and reserved with me, but she warmed up dur- 
ing the interview. I grew to like her.) The apart- 
ment was nicely furnished. The walls were papered 
and clean. The furniture was in good condition and 
the arrangement of the apartment showed good taste. 
Mrs. G. came into the room and merely stood, saying 
nothing. I decided to sit down, although no one had 
offered me a chair yet. Mrs. G. sat after I did. 

I was just saying that I had met your daughter when 
she belonged to the young adults group at St. Thomas'. 

Yes, she enjoyed that group. Wonder why it broke up. 

I'm not sure . 

Those kids sure had fun that year. I remember the 
spaghetti dinner they put on. I didn't think they 
would know how to cook for so many, but they made 
out. Had a lot of fun doing it. (About this point, 
Virginia comes in and joins us.) (We talked quite 
a bit about that group and the people who were in 
it.) 

Do you have something to do with St. Thomas'? 

Yes, I'm the seminarian there. 

But you're a student, also? 

Yes, I'm a student at the Episcopal Theological School 
in Cambridge. I am in charge of the youth group at 
St . Thomas ' . 

Well, Virginia sure enjoyed the Young Adults group. 

I was responsible for bringing her up to go to Church. 
Didn't do a very good job. (she laughs) I seldom 
went myself. My husband's a Catholic you know. He 
never goes to Church either. Virginia used to go to 
Church but she's gotten out of the habit lately. 

(to Virginia) It was actually about the time that 
the Young Adults group folded that you stopped going 
to Church, wasn't it Ginny? 

Well, it just never got going again in the Pall of 
last year. I guess I really haven't gone to Church 
much since then. 

What happened to the group? 

Oh, I don’t know. Carol moved away. She’s engaged 
now you know. 



Bob: Yea, I heard from the Andersons. 

Vir: Yea, ahe met Tom at Barbara’s wedding. 

Bob: So it just seemed that some moved away, and some got 

married, and soon the old gang was broken up. 

Vir: That’s the way I see it. Have you seen Ralph, lately? 

He was the tall, strange acting kid in our group? 

Bob: No. I have only seen him once or twice in the last 

two years - and not to speak to. 

Vir: He was a strange kid. His parents treated him like 

a child. Do you know that he used to bring his pay- 
check home and give it to his mother? 

Bob: That's funny. I’ve noticed that many of the parents 

in Somerville who care about their children are over 
protective. They just won't let them grow up. 

Mrs. G; Do the Smiths go to St. Thomas’ anymore? 

Bob: I have never seen Mr. and Mrs. Smith at Church. Russ 

comes by every once in awhile. Actually, he had been 
at the early service quite a few times this year. 

Mrs. G; I'll bet you never see his wife. 

Bob: No. I understand she Is a Roman Catholic. 

Mrs. G: I'll say. Theie's another case. They almost didn’t get 

married. It was pretty ugly for awhile. 

Bob: Neither one wanted to change? 

Mrs. G: Oh they never do. I don't know what the Catholics 

tell their people, but you can't get them to change. 
They're hard headed. 

Bob: It seems to me that Russ was just as firmly set on 

his way. 

Mrs. G: You have to be when you deal with them. (pause) Mrs. 

Smith is just getting over her accident. 

Bob: Is that right? I remember hearing from Russ that his 

parents had a bad accident - last winter I think. 

Mrs. G: Christmas eve it was. He wasn't hurt too bad, but 

she really was broken up. I was in the hospital 
about the same time. 



Bob ; 


Is that right. 


Mrs. G: Yes. I almost died. 

Bob: What was the problem? 

Mrs. G; Tell me. Do they have protestant chaplains at Cen- 
tral Hospital? 

Bob: I don't know. It Is such a small hospital that I 

would be surprised If they did. 

Mrs. G: I wanted to see a protestant minister so badly. Do 

you know that In the several weeks I spent In the 
hospital, I didn't see one protestant minister. 

Bob: That Is surprising to me. 

Mrs. G: Who is supposed to do that anyway? The Catholic 

priest came by several times. I was afraid he was 
trying to convert me. I wanted to see a protestant 
minister so badly. 

Bob: Usually your parish priest will come around and see 

the members of his parish who are In the hospital. 

In the larger hospitals, protestant chaplains who 
work strictly at the hospital also call regularly on 
the patients. 

Mrs. G: Well no one called on me. 

Bob: That must have angered you quite a bit. 

Mrs. G: You're darn right It did. Not one visit. 

Bob: It means a lot to a patient when the minister calls, 

doesn't It? 

Mrs. G: It sure does. At least you feel that you are remem- 
bered. Oh, he doesn't have to spend much time. If 
he would just come around once in awhile. It really 
does mean a lot to a person. 

Bob: Why is that? 

Mrs. G: Oh... I don't know... You just feel remembered, that's 

all. I know It from two ends; I was a nurse for 
many years . 

Bob: That's wonderful. My mother is a nurse also and so I 

know from her how lonely patients become in hospitals. 

Mrs. G: Where did she train? 



Bob : 


In Harper Hospital In Detroit. 


Mrs. G* I trained at Hospital in Massachusetts. I 

came here from Nova Scotia. 

Bob: There are many people in Somerville from the Mari- 

time provinces in Canada. 

Mrs. G* Oh yes. Somerville Is full of people who have moved 
down from Canada. My husband's grandparents came 
from Canada. 


(The conversation went on about relatives and Somerville. It 
was about 8:45 and I wanted to sum some of the things up which 
we had been talking about. I tried to put the conversation 
about the Church in a positive framework where possible.) 
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We were saying a short time ago that when you were 
sick last year, it would have meant a lot to you to 
have been visited by the minister. Is this, in your 
opinion, one of the ways that St. Thomas' could 
increase the effectiveness of its ministry? 

It certainly is. I’m still burned up to think Rector 
W didn't bother to call. 

Did he know you were in the hospital? 

Well I think so. Didn't you say that you told him, 
Ginny? 

I think I filled out one of those cards they leave 
in the pews. Let's see... yes, I'm sure I did. 

But you didn't talk to him? 


Ho. 


What if someone else from the Church, say a couple 
of the ladies, were to call on you when you are sick? 
Would this be appreciated? 

It sure would. People enjoy having someone from the 
Church call on them. I thought the women's group 
used to do that. 

Not that I know of - but they may have in the past. 
You think, then, that this is one way that the Church 
could help others? 

Yes Ido. 


Bob: 


Are there other ways? 
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(pause) Well... I can’t think right now. 

Just through the youth group and young adults group 
and things like that. 

Then certain groups also can mean a lot to people. 
What would you think would happen if the Church set 
up some groups for young couples about to be married, 
or young parents trying to raise their children, or 
possibly even a group for people with marital prob- 
lems or other problems. Let me explain what I mean. 
Say there were three or four young couples in the 
parish who were either about to be married or just 
married. If these couples came together with the 
rector for say five or six weeks to talk about the 
problems and joys of married life, and what it means 
to have a Christian marriage, do you think this would 
be a good thing. 

It could be, if they would come. 

I suppose. 

Since I will graduate this June and soon have a full 
time ministry, I would be interested in any thoughts 
or suggestions you might have about what makes an 
effective minister. 

Well, all I can think of is for heaven sakes get 
around and see your people. Do you know that the 
last minister to set foot in this house was Rector B? 
He was minister we had before Rector W and Rector E. 

You sound like you liked Rector B. 

Oh, I did. He was a young man like yourself. He was 
the first full time minister at St. Thomas' that I 
knew. He got married while at St. Thomas'. Are you 
marr led? 

Not yet. 

Well, (with a chuckle) you ought to be. 

I agree. I do believe In that sort of thing. Guess 
the right girl hasn't come along yet. 

Rector B. was a lot like you. I remember one day he 
came here and I was baking cookies. I told him that 
if he wanted to see me he would have to come In the 
kitchen, so he did. He didn't care, just a real nice 
guy. 
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Then an effective minister is one who can make him- 
self at home wherever he is, and who cares enough 
about his people to come and see them, especially 
when they are sick. 

G; That's the way I see it. 

Would you add anything to that Ginny? 

No. 

Well, it is getting late now and I must go. First, 
however, I am going to ask you to help me with a 
study I am doing. (I explained about the question- 
naire. Ltft two questionnaires for Mrs. G. and Ginny. 
Mrs. G. and Ginny said they would fill them out.) 
Another thought occurs to me. I have been thinking 
about getting a group of people like yourself to- 
gether, people who have not gone to Church regularly, 
for four or five meetings in Lent. We would be dis- 
cussing something about what the Church is for and 
what it means to us. If I actually do decide to 
form such a group, would either of you be interested? 

G; Probably not. 

I can't say. It depends how I feel at the time. 

That's fine. I'll give you a call if I do decide to 
form the group, and if you feel like coming and see- 
ing what it is all about, you can tell me then. 

Thank you very much for having me over tonight. 

G: You're very welcome. 

stood up to leave;) 

G; You know, I never talk about religion with my husband 
Why is that? 

G; It saves argument. 

You mean to say that when you got married you decided 
to remain Episcopalian and he decided to remain Roman 
Catholic and you have never discussed the issue since 

G; That’s right. He said I could bring up the children 
in my religion since it would be my responsibility, I 
haven't done a very good job, and that was it. We 
never argue about it. 

You never even t alk about it? 



Mr 3 . G 
Bob : 


: That's right. 

I find that an Interesting solution. I must go now. 
Thank you again for having me over. 


Mrs. Gj 


You're welcome 



CASE STUDY H 


Age: Mid thirties 

Occupation: Mr. H. is a printer. Mrs. H. is an IBM operator. 

Children: Deborah 12 

Setting Up Interview: 

Letter sent February 2, 1966. Called on phone February 
14th. Talked with Mrs. H. Mrs. H. told me that both she and 
her husband work and that it would be almost impossible to see 
them at the same time. I suggested that I see her some after- 
noon. She said that she would talk to her husband and see if 
they could arrange a time when they would both be at home. I 
said that would be fine with me. Mrs. H. promised to call me 
when she had a date set. By the 22nd of February, I had still 
not received a call. Therefore, I called Mrs. H. back and 
suggested an afternoon appointment. She agreed this was only 
time possible. An interview was set for 3:00 p.m., Thursday 
afternoon, February 24th. 

Backgr ound : 

The H's apartment is in a two family dwelling in a fairly 
well kept neighborhood. The home was decorated tastefully. 

Mrs. H. seemed surprised to see me when I arrived at the home, 
but quickly remembered I had called two days earlier. She 
showed me into the living room and then excused herself 
momentarily to (I believe) comb her hair. I put my coat on 
the couch where it stayed throughout the interview. This 
interview lasted about sixty-five minutes. Mrs. H. was wear- 
ing slacks and a blouse which hung outside. There were sever- 
al birthday cards on the television set. 

The Interview: 

Bob: Mrs. H.? I'm Bob Wills, the seminarian at St. Thomas’. 

Mrs. H. Oh, why of course. Come on in. (I was shown to 
living room) 

Bob: It looks like someone had a birthday. 

Mrs. H. Yes. My daughter, Debbie, did. (Just then Debbie 
came in to see who came in) Debbie, I want you to 
meet Mr. Wills from St. Thomas Church. 

Debbie : Hello. 

Bob: Hello Debbie. How are you today? 

Debbie: Fine. (Then she left.) 



Bob : 


How old Ig Debbie now? 


Mr g . H : 
Bob: 

Mrs. H: 
Bob : 

Mrs. H: 


Bob: 

Mrs. H : 
Bob : 
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Bob: 
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Bob : 
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Bob : 
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She was twelve the other day. 

My, she Is a big girl for twelve. Just another year 
and she becomes a teenager. 


Yes, I know It. It kind of scares me. 


It scares most parents. But the teenage years are a 
lot of fun... for the teenager at least. Sometimes I 
think the parents find them a little harder. 


I know. I enjoyed my teenage years. But you hear so 
much about teenagers these days, you never know. (At 
this time I found it hard to keep the conversation 
going. Mrs. H. did not really seem to have her mind 
on what she was saying. She was being courteous, but 
her mind was in the distance. She seemed tired.) 


You were telling me over the phone that you work 
nights . 

Yes that' s r ight. 

It must make a long day for you. 

Well I try to sleep in the morning a little bit. I'm 
lucky this way because I can sfleep well during the day. 
Some people can't you know. But you're right. It 
does make a long day. I hope I don't have to do this 
much longer. 

I know a little about this kind of situation. My 
mother was a nurse when I was a child and worked part 
of the time nights and part of the time three to 
eleven in the evening. 


I know. I've worked most of those shifts myself. 
Right now I work from eleven to seven. It's hard. 

Where is it that you work? 

Well I work at bank. I'm an IBM operator. 

I work with about 18 girls. 

What does your husband do? 

My husband is a printer. 

Working on a newspaper? 



Mrs. H 

Bob: 
Mrs. H 


Bob : 
Mrs. H 


Bob : 
Mrs. H 

Bob : 


* No he works for Company in Boston. He used 

to work at in Cambridge, but he wasn’t get- 

ting anywhere with them. He likes this new company 
much better. He was getting in a rut, you know, and 
finally he heard that the company was losing ground 
and were about to shut down and so he resigned there 
after sixteen years and went to work for this other 
company. 

I can remember back in my own family situation that 
having both parents working often upsets the daily 
routine, especially when one is working days and the 
other nights. Dad used to hate to get the evening 
meal, I remember. 

: Yes, that is a problem. And, of course, we don’t see 

each other as much as we would like to. It always 
seems as if one of us is either coming or going at 
all times. (Mrs. H. was now more engaged in the con- 
versation.) About the only time we really have any 
time together is over the weekend. He doesn’t get 
home at night until about seven o’clock and that's 
about the time I go to work. So, it's hard to adjust 
to this, but we've made out so far. I hope we don’t 
have to do it too much longer. Maybe another couple 
of ye ar s . 

You were also telling me over the phone that you are 
now going to St. James' Church in Cambridge. 

: Yes. Well my daughter didn't like it at St. Thomas', 

she said she wasn't getting anything out of the Sun- 
day School and so she wanted to go to another Church. 
So I thought that it was better to let her go where 
she wanted to rather than force her to do something 
she was rebelling against. But she doesn't like to 
go t o Church alone. When she is in Sunday School 
she likes to know that I am in Church, so I go with 
her. Oh, I don't go all the time, but I try to go 
often. Actually, I always feel guilty when I don’t 
go. That is the least I can do - to give up a couple 
of hours on Sunday morning to get ready and go t o 
Church. 

Well, I can understand this very well. I think you 
have probably thought this through very carefully. 

: You know the thing that bothers me though is the fact 

that my husband refuses to go. I can't understand 
him sometimes. It worries me. He gets up and takes 
Debbie and me to Church so it isn’t that he wants to 
sleep in. 

Have you talked much to him about this? 



Mr a . 
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H: Well no. I mean. . .sometimes I say something and he 

always has some wise remark. Sometimes I worry about 
the things he says. 

Could you tell me the sort of thing he might say? 

H: Well, it’s funny. Like I might ask him why he doesn't 

go to Church and he will say that only hypocrites go 
to Church. What do you think of that? 

I have heard this comment many times myself. Some- 
times a person just says it to cover up other reasons, 
but sometimes people have good reason to think this 
way. 

H: You know what I've always thought. I think this 

whole thing started when Rector E was the minister at 
St. Thomas ’ . 

How is that? 

H; Well, Rector E. and Jack had an argument. It was a 
silly sort of a thing. They argued over some little 
thing that Rector E wanted Jack to make for the 
Church. Jack was always making things for the Church. 
Well, at any rate, Jack told Rector E that he was too 
busy. Well, an argument started from there and before 
it was over. Rector E. told Jack that he wasn't a 
Christian if he wouldn't do what Rector E. asked. 

Wow. That must have started words flying. 

Hj Well, I guess it did. And you know, Jack has never 
gone to Church since then, I take that back, he 
went once after that. 

Do you remember anything about that occasion? 

H; I sure do. He went on a bet with his brother. 

Hot the most sincere of reasons, I would say. 

H: Well that's what bothers me. He doesn't seem to have 

any respect for the Church anymore. It's just a big 
joke with him. 

I can understand your concern, Mrs. H. Jack must have 
been hurt pretty badly when Rector E said he wasn't a 
Christian. 

H: Well he was sure mad. But you know. Rector E seemed 

to make a lot of people mad. My brother George didn't 
like Rector E either and George is one of the quietest 
most loving persons you could ever meet. (George Is 


Bob: 
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Mr s . H 
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presently a vestryman at St. Thomas’. He Is a very 
fine person and mature Christian). Membership went 
down a lot during the time Rector E was the minister. 
It is really too bad because Rector B had built it 
up so nicely. Under Rector E. it was a different 
kind of a Church, There was a lot of bickering and 
everyone seemed edgy all the time. That is when my 
husband and many others left St. Thomas’. In fact, 
my sister and her husband used to go to St. Thomas' 
but they left at this time and went to St. James. 

Did your husband ever talk about joining another 
Church at this time, like your sister and her husband? 

: No, he just plain gave up. Of course, for me there 

is no other Church anyway. St. James Church is closer 
to us, but it is a cold Church. I would much rather 
go back to St. Thomas' if only Debbie would go. 

I’m confused as to why your husband would give up 
his Church association completely just because he 
could not get along with a particular minister. To 
me it sounds like judgment on the Church. What I 
mean is that to me it sounds like your husband's 
idea of the Church went little beyond that of a 
social club. When he decided that he didn't like 
the company, he left the organization altogether. 

If this is all the Church means to people, then the 
Church isn't proclaiming its message very well. 

: What you say makes a lot of sense to me. I wish you 
could talk to Jack. You could talk on his level. 

He would pay attention to you. 

I would like very much to meet him some time. I will 
try to come around some time when he is at home. I 
have certainly enjoyed our visit, Mrs. H. (I ask 
her to fill out a questionnaire. She said she would 
be glad to). Goodbye now. 



CASE STUDY J 


Age : Forties 

Occupation: Mr. J. works full time in industry. He is also 

a partner in a corner grocery store. Mr;» and 
Mrs. J. work three hour shifts every day in store. 

Children: Richard L. Jr. - about 14 and Deborah - 11 

Setting Up Interview: 

Letter sent February 2, 1966. Called on phone February 
9th. Talked to Mrs. J. but was told it would be hard to see 
both Mr. J. and Mrs. J. together as the store they own keeps 
one away from home most of time. I suggested that I see just 
one, but she put me off by saying she would talk to husband and 
call me back. She did not call back so I called again a cou- 
ple of weeks later. She had not yet talked to husband but 
promised to do so. Still no call a week later, so I called 
again and tried to set a date. Again Mrs. J. insisted that I 
wait until she could find a time that was convenient. No 
call, so on March 16th at 8:00 p.m. I called at the home with- 
out previous notice. 

Backgr ound : 

This is a fairly pleasant neighborhood and the J 1 s live 
in a one family home. The house is small. The grocery store 
in which the J' s have a partnership is located close to the 
house. I went first to the store where I met Mr. J., a very 
pleasant man who encouraged me to go t o the house and visit 
with his wife. Mrs. J. answered the door and invited me in 
immediately. She was painting a back tfoom when I called. We 
sat and talked in the kitchen. One of the J. children, Debo- 
rah, is blind and severely mentally retarded. I did not 
know this fact before visiting the home. In fact, I knew only 
of the son since the Church records do not list Deborah. IN 
this visit, I was told that the rector, Rector E, encouraged 
the J's to institutionalize Deborah. This raised the question 
of whether or not the rector accepted this girl as a part of 
the J. family. Is the absence of her name on the Church 
records significant? There is no record of Deborah’s baptism 
at St. Thomas'. Was she baptized? 

The Interview: 

Bob: Good evening. I'm Bob Wills, the seminarian at St. 

Thomas Church. 

Oh yes. Do come in. I was just cleaning out my 
paint brushes. We are painting the back room. 


Mrs. J : 



Bob: Please do not let me Interrupt you If you are at a 

point where it would be difficult to stop. 

Mrs. J: Oh no. It will wait. (We sat In the kitchen.) 

Mrs. J: It was nice of you to come. My husband is at the 
store. 

Bob: I know. I stopped in the store and introduced myself 

before I came here. The store must keep you folks 
busy. 

Mrs. J: Oh yes. It cer tain ly does . 

Bob: Do I understand that either you or your husband are 

at the store at all times? 

Mrs. J: Well not exactly. My husband works full time at an- 

other job during the day. You see, we are in partner- 
ship with Dick’s cousin. The cousin runs the store 
during the day. I work from three in the afternoon 
until six, and Dick works from six to nine. That 
leaves part of the evening to be together. 

Bob: Well that is a little better than I had Imagined. It 

still cuts into your social life, however. 

Mrs. J: Yes it does. But we've only had the store for about 

a year. Even at that we never were able to have much 
social life. 

Bob: Oh, how is that? 

Mrs. J: Well, you see, we have a daughter who is blind from 

birth. (From here I will only summarize the story. 

The J’s daughter, Deborah, was born blind. They 
first sought help from the Division of the Blind, a 
state agency. The Division of the Blind saw the 
child and immediately classified her as blind and 
mentally retarded. Mrs. J. feels this classification 
was arrived at without sufficient testing and con- 
sideration. She was told by the Division that the 
child would never walk or talk or care for herself. 
They recommended putting her in the state institu- 
tion for mentally retarded persons. The J’ s visited 
the Institution and were appalled at the inadequate 
care and treatment of the patients. The J’ s talked 
it over among themselves and decided that they would 
rather attempt to bring the child up themselves. 

They knew however, that this would require special 
teachers and training both for Deborah and for them- 
selves. They sought help again from the Division of 



the Blind. But the Division totally rejected them 
because they were not willing to put the child in 
the state institution. The Division refused them 
information about where to get help and refused to 
give them the names of other parents in the same 
situation. The J’ s found that the classification 
of "mentally retarded" given by the Division went 
against them when they sought help from other 
agencies. They soon learned that there was no agency 
In this state set up to handle children who needed 
the care that Deborah needed. The private institu- 
tions in the area demand that the child at least be 
able to walk and care for herself. The J' s need 
someone to help Deborah learn to do these things. 

They began to search out other people with this same 
problem. Several families were found and began to 
meet together. Finally they decided to go to the 
state and ask for help. But the parents were turned 
away from every door they knocked on. One high 
State official told these parents that they were 
"too involved with the situation to be objective." 
Each agency of the state tried to pass the responsi- 
bility on. Finally the state told them that this 
problem had to be handled on the local level. Of 
course, the local government was not set up to 
handle such special problems as this. In the mean- 
time the J’ s found a teacher who began to work with 
Deborah at about the age six. This teacher does not 
accept pay for her work. She does this work in the 
evenings and works at a regular job to earn a living. 
The teacher wanted to work for the state but was 
fired when she protested the state's treatment of 
patients and families. Deborah has now learned to 
walk a little. She is beginning to learn to eat, and 
has recently begun to take an interest in music. She 
still does not talk. Deborah is, of course, retarded 
now; but the J' s are furious that the first six years 
of Deborah's life were "wasted" because there was no 
agency to help them or Deborah and no one would give 
them information as to where they could receive help. 

Bob: Mrs. J. I am thoroughly amazed at your story and 

with you, Incensed. Tell me, was your doctor unable 
to give you any information? 

Mrs. J. He sent us to the Division of the Blind. That was 
all. 

Bob: In your search for help, did you run across any Church 

organizations that could give you some help or infor- 
mation? 
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: No. 

Tell me. Did you seek help from a clergyman? 

: Well, we talked to Rector E. about it, but he agreed 

with the Division of the Blind that we should not 
keep the child and should put her in the institution. 
So, we felt there was no use talking to him. 

Then Rector E. was nothing more than another organ 
of the state in this problem as far as you were con- 
cerned. 

: That's right. 

I can understand how you must have felt. I'm ashamed 
of the Church right now. To me this is judgment upon 
us . 

: Would you like to see Debbie? 

Yes I would. (We went into the living room where 
Deborah was listening to records. Deborah clung to 
her mother. She seemed to me to be physically 
retarded in development. Her eyes were sunken In 
her face, and she walked with a strange movement. 

It was a sad sight.) I must go now. Thank you so 
much for your story. I enjoyed our visit. 



CASE STUDY K 


Age: Mr. K is 22 ; Mrs. K. is 20. 

Children: Sharon 3 years and Karen li| years. 

Occupation: Mr. K. assembles sashes for a sash and door 

company. Mrs. K. does not work. 

Setting Up Interview: 

The K. family was known to me only through information 
that came from my visit with the E. family, Robert's parents. 
They gave me the K’s address and telephone number. I called 
the K's a half hour before I visited the home. There was no 
attempt to explain why I was visiting the home. I merely said 
I would like to come and would they be at home. I did say 
that I received their name and phone number from the E’s. 

This interview took place Tuesday, March 15, 1966. 

Backgr ound : 

Berkshire Street is in South Cambridge just over the 
Somerville line. The neighborhood is fairly clean and the 
house fairly well kept up. Most of the houses on Berkshire 
Street are six family dwellings and placed very close to each 
other giving a congested appearance. The K. apartment is 
newly redecorated and furnished. Mr. K. and his family did 
all of the work themselves. The apartment shows a lot of 
taste and care. When I called on the phone, Mrs. K., who 
answered, protested mildly that her apartment was torn up for 
redecorating. Actually, only the kitchen was at all torn up. 
Surprisingly, the K’s seemed to take better care of their 
apartment than of themselves. Mr. K’s clothes were dirty, 
and Mrs. K. was wearing a skirt and blouse, both of which were 
too small for her. Television was playing when I arrived, but 
it was turned off immediately. I was greeted very warmly. 

Mr. K, took my coat and offered me a chair. 

The Interview: 

Bob: Good evening. I’m Bob Wills. 

Mr. K: (with a pronounced speech defect) Come in. 

Mrs. K; (She has recently had all her teeth out and speaks 
strangely) How are you? 

I am fine, thank you. (We went into the front room 
where Mr. K. took my coat.) Your apartment is very 
nice. I like the way you have it furnished. 


Bob : 
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K{ Thank you. We did it ourselves. My father and 

brother-in-law helped. (He showed me a couple of 
rooms. They were tastefully decorated) Larry, 
that's my wife's brother, did the back bedroom by 
himself . 

Kt He is a good boy. He does anything you ask him to. 

He helps my mother out all the time. 

K: That's right. Her other brothers won't do anything 

like that. They just want to hang around. Just 
like my youngest brother, just hang around. My 
father kicked him out of the house. 

Oh, was that a recent happening? 

K: Just last week. I always helped out at home. I used 

to work hard. 

What do you do now, Mr. K,? 

K* I make aluminum windows. 

That's interesting. I used to work for a sash and 
door company once. Do you like the work? 

Ks Yes I do, very much. Only once was I in trouble. I 
got mad at my father. Then I quit my job, but the 
next day I called up and asked for it back. They 
said to come in. 

I'm not sure that I understand why you quit. 

K: (At this point Mr. K. went into a long story that I 

will only summarize here. It seems that when he was 
sixteen one of his friends hypnotized him. He claims 
to have no recollection of this event, but believes 
it happened because his sister and father both claim 
it did. Since that time he has been subject to 
strange fits. Some kind of feeling comes over him, 
beginning in the stomach and finally reaching the head 
He feels nervous and hostile. All he wants to do is 
fight someone, and anyone around is likely to be 
attacked. He claims that he is terrified that some 
day he will kill someone. The fit lasts about an hour 
after that he can remember nothing that has gone on 
during that time. His wife mentioned that these fits 
scare her. He once saw a psychiatrist at Massachu- 
setts General who put him In the hospital. But he 
was put on a ward at the hospital and when a couple cf 
ladles came up and talked to him, Mr. K. called his 
father to take him home. He has not seen a doctor 
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since. Mr. K. says these fits used to come on him 
almost once a day before he was married. Since he 
has been married (three years) he has only had four 
fits. My Impression upon questioning Mr. K. was 
that these fits are certainly psychological in 
nature and represent his way of handling stress and 
tension. Apparently his father and grand -father 
(who used to live with them) were very demanding 
people. Mr. K. is likely not too bright or at least 
was unable to handle their demands. He agreed that 
married life has been less stressful for him and 
probably has something to do with the fact that he 
has had only four fits in the last three years. He 
said that he had to get married because he got his 
wife pregnant. I do not know what he meant by ’’had 
to get married" but I did not really suspect duress.) 
(Coffee was served) 

Were you married at St. Thomas'? 

Yes, we were married by Rector W, He’s nice. 

We were going to be married in the Catholic Church 
but they wouldn't do it. 

Because you were pregnant? 

Yes. They say I had to give up the baby when It was 
born and I wouldn’t do it. I have never gone back 
to the Catholic Church and I don’t ever intend to. 

Have you thought about joining the Episcopal Church? 

No. But maybe someday. 

What do you plan for the children? 

They are to be brought up in the Episcopal Church. 

Have they been baptized? 

Yes. Karen was just baptized a year ago in November. 

I suspect that it is hard for you to go to Church 
when the children are so small. 


Mr. K: Oh, let me tell you. I want to go to Church so bad. 

I feel so guilty when I don't go. I used to go all 
the time when we lived in Roxbury and I went for a 
little while at St. Thomas'. But now I can't go. I 
want to talk to Rector W. about it sometime. A 
couple of times I wanted to go over there and see 
him, but every time I start to go, I get nervous and 
turn away. 


Bob : 


Is there anything I can do to help? 


Mr. K{ Well, let me first tell you why I want to see Rector 
W. Every time I go to Church I can’t follow the 
prayers. I get mixed up and nervous. I want to 
pray out loud but I can't. Then I get nervous and 
feel funny. 

Bob: The same problem you told me about? 

Mr. K: Oh no. Not that. I just get nervous. I want to 

scream and get out. I get a sick feeling in my 
stomach. 

Bob: Like you want to faint? 

Mr. K; Yes, that's it. How did you know? 

Bob: Many people have this trouble or similar troubles, 

Mr. K. You are not the only person who has been 
nervous in Church. 

Mr. K: Oh. Do they get over it? 

Bob; Yes. Most people are able to get over this problem. 

Usually it takes some time and some help from another 
person. Rector W. will be able to discuss this with 
you, I am sure. 

Mr. K: Good. I would like to see him. I feel so bad about 

not going. 

Bob: I'll pass your message along, then, and you will 

probably hear from Rector W. soon. I must go now. 
Thank you so much for a lovely evening. 

Mr. K; Thank you for coming up. Do come up again. Anytime. 

Mrs. K: Yes, anytime. 

Bob: Goodbye, now. 



CASE STUDY M 


Age: Early twenties 

Occupation: Self-employed junk dealer 

Children: Ronald, Jr. - 2 years, and Robert - 2 months 

Occasion of Interview: 

This interview took place on January 10, 1966 in the M. 
home in Somerville. The occasion was a visit following the 
baptism of their second son on January 2, 1966. They had 
called the Rectory for an appointment for baptism on Decem- 
ber 31, 1965, or two days preceding the baptism. No instruc- 
tion was given prior to the baptism or prior to my visit. 

This family has not been to Church since November 15, 1965 
at which time their first son was baptized. No instruction 
was given for either baptism and they arrived late for both 
services. This interview began at 8:15 p.m. and ended at 
9:30 p.m. 

Notes: January 11, 1966. 

I arrived about 10 minutes late because I missed my bus. 
Another 10 minutes was spent in trying to find out how to 
get Into the apartment, since thd door bells did not work. 

Ron and Carol M. lived in an upstairs apartment in a three 
or four family dwelling. Mrs. M'. answered the door and seemed 
a little surprised to see me although I had made an appoint- 
ment the night before. 

The apartment was clean and neat and tastefully (al- 
though not expensively) furnished. The apartment had five 
rooms, and seemed comfortable. When I arrived Ron and Carol 
were watching television and Ronnie was playing in the living 
room. Most of the early conversation was centered on the home, 
the children, and Ron's work. 

It was mentioned that Ronnie was baptized about a year 
ago. I Immediately recognized that this baptism took place 
In November and was the event that got me interested in my 
thesis research. The M's could not remember if it was Novem- 
ber or not and so looked it up - it was November 15th. 

When I asked them what baptism meant to them, they could 
not find an answer. They were somewhat embarrassed and looked 
at each other for the answer. Ron kept saying that "I guess 
that means we should start going to Church.” Carol seemed to 
agree but said little. Finally Ron said, "We would not think of 
not having our children baptized.” That was the closest they 
ever got to an answer. 



I asked If they had any baptismal instruction. They said 
they had not - for either child. Were they offered instruc- 
tion by the Rector? They said they were not. Would they have 
liked to have had some instruction and would they have taken 
advantage of it? Yes. Would it be difficult for them to go 
to the Rectory for such instruction with two small children? 
No, they could manage. They live only four or five blocks 
from the Church and Rectory. 

I gave a small talk about the meaning of baptism in terms 
of being a Son of God. You are always a Son, but can either 
be a faithful or wayward Son. Did they have any ideas how 
the Church could help them to raise their son as a faithful 
Son? Again they had no answer, seemed embarrassed by their 
inability to say anything, looked at each other, seemed to 
feel a judgment upon themselves for not going. They only said 
that going to Church and taking the children would in itself 
be a great help to the children. Quoted an example of a 
cousin who goes to Church every week with her son and that 
boy is "turning out alright". They had a tendency to think 
in terms of what the Church would do for the children (i.e. 
Sunday School instruction) rather than what the Church could 
do to help them raise the children. Ron would often look at 
Carol and say, "it looks like we had better start going to 
Church, doesn't it?" She said little, but gave tentative 
agreement, if not reserved agreement. I sensed that there 
were some unanswered questions about the Church that I had 
not been able to get at. 

When I asked about their previous Church association it 
turned out that Ron was a life long Episcopalian, fee belonged 
to St, Thomas Church since the age of seven when his family 
moved to Dane St., Somerville. Previous to that they belonged 
to St. James’, Cambridge. Ron spoke highly of a former 
Rector, a Rector B. I asked what he liked about Rector B, and 
he said, "You could talk easily to him, you could say any- 
thing." Recotr B. was the Rector when Ron was confirmed and 
took his first communion. This was important to Ron. 

Carol is a Roman Catholic. She considers herself as hav- 
ing left the Roman Catholic Church since she decided to bring 
her children up as Baptist. (This confused me until I real- 
ized that Baptist and Episcopalian were the same thing in 
Carol’s mind.) I asked if Carol had ever thought of joining 
the Episcopal Church. Carol looked at Ron with an uneasy 
tension. Ron answered that he thought she intended to change 
when they got married. Carol immediately asked me If they 
would have to be remarried in the Episcopal Church for her to 
become a member. I assured her that her marriage would never 
have to be repeated, but she could become a member of the 
Episcopal Church by attending a class of instruction for a few 
months. The tension seemed to leave Carol and she then showed 
some interest in such a class of instruction. 



While I was giving my instruction on the meaning of Bap- 
tism, the M’s seemed interested. They turned off the tele- 
vision so they could listen better. I do not think they fully 
comprehended what I was saying. The Issues for them were not 
the issues I was raising. They said they could go to Church 
without much trouble Inspite of the babies. Carol was inter- 
ested in nursery facilities. Ron said he should get out of 
bed and go to Church - he could go back to bed when Church was 
over . 


I asked if they would be interested in meeting with other 
young parents to talk about common interests - such as raising 
children - would this be helpful, would they enjoy it, would 
they be likely to join. They seemed to affirm these ideas. 

Ron was always more enthusiastic than Carol. 


Ron invited me back "to talk some more". 
They wanted me for dinner - Thursday, January 
upon. They seemed very happy that I had come 
goodbye . 


Carol agreed. 
13 was agreed 
and warmly said 



